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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Bi-monthly Service to and from Honolulu without transshipment. 


For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, Boston, 
New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom) 
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COREATER DISPATCH 


AT SMALL COST 
FOR SHIPPERS &- DISTRI BUTORS 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Gteen, Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street, New York City 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 


These great deep-water terminals 
offer facilities to the merchant ma- 
rine, shippers and consignees of 
export and import cargoes never be- 
fore available in this country. Mod- 
ern buildings, equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery for the 
handling of bulk and packaged car- 
goes, offer the utmost in safety and 
security with the lowest possible in- 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


surance rates. Centralized adminis- quay 


tration, under a management special- 
izing in terminal and warehouse op- 
erations, provides a uniform high 
standard of service to all patrons. 
There is direct rail transfer except 
in New York, where the terminal is 
located within the free lighterage 
limits. 
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1646 Transportation Building 
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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


AST week, in these columns, we gave some attention 

to the problem of motor vehicle “taxation” for the 
construction and maintenance of the highways, endeavor- 
ing to point out some of the facts that should be deter- 
mined in considering the problem and some of the prin- 
ciples that should govern in applying the facts. It is our 
purpose now to do the same thing with respect to the 
problem of regulation of motor vehicles. 

In the first place, it should be understood that some 
of the states, as such, do attempt to regulate motor ve- 
hicles in almost every respect that might be suggested by 
anyone; others regulate them in some respects; still oth- 
ers in practically none. In this consideration we shall 
forget the various state systems of regulation and assume 
that there is none, our idea being that state regulation 
should be uniform, based on scientific and expert study 
of the subject, and also that there should be interstate 
regulation of the same kind. 

Let us admit what opponents of motor transport 
regulation contend—that there is too much regulation 
of the railroads. We do not, howveer, reach the same 
conclusion from this premise—that it is foolish, there- 
fore, to apply to motor transport regulations that have 
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been found unnecessarily burdensome and unfair to the 
railroads; rather, we conclude that this kind of regula- 
tion as to the railroads ought to be abolished, but that, 
if it is not abolished, it ought not to continue to be ap- 
plied to one kind of transport and not to a competitive 
kind. Our argument, then, is for equalization of the 
burden of regulation. When we speak of applying reg- 
ulatory measures to the motor vehicles we do so on the 
assumption that such measures are to be continued in 
their application to the railroads. 


We have never heard of any reason that appealed to 
us as good why the railroads should be regulated and the 
motor vehicles not. Assuming as correct and sound all 
the reasons that are given for railroad regulation, we 
know of none of them that does not apply in the same 
measure to motor vehicles, actually or potentially. 

It is manifestly unfair to regulate one kind of trans- 
port and not regulate a competing kind in the same way 
and in the same measure. Not only is the question of 
fairness involved, but also the question of proper mainte- 
nance of rail transport—a kind of transport on which 
we must depend for the bulk of the task of transporta- 
tion and which cannot be expected to function adequately 
if it is not fairly dealt with. 

We know of no reason why intrastate motor trans- 
port should be regulated and not interstate transport. 
That there is comparatively little of the one as compared 
with the other is not a good reason. No matter how small 
it may be, the principle is there; moreover, it is growing 
and will probably continue to grow; now is the time to 
deal with it. 


We know of no good reason, either, why motor bus 
transport—both state and interstate—should be regulated 
(and most persons agree that it should) and not motor 
truck transport. That there is no “public demand” for 
it is not a reason. We have dealt with that phase of the 
subject previously. Public demand arises only as to 
things the public knows about and thinks itself able to 
deal with; many things are in the public interest that are 
not actually demanded by the public. 

We see little in the so-called practical objection that 
common carrier motor trucks cannot and ought not to 
be regulated because the so-called contract carriers can- 
not be regulated. It is a practical objection, but it is 
one that can be met. We believe the contract carriers 
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can be regulated, just as we believe they can be “taxed” 
4s commercial users of the highways, as distinguished 
from other users. 

Of course, we do not set ourselves up as the final 
arbiters of all these matters. We are merely giving our 
opinions—which are the result of careful and unbiased 
consideration—for the purpose of stimulating thought 
and arousing discussion. We believe principles ought to 
be adopted by those who are considering this problem 
and that those principles ought to be arrived at as the 
result of expert and unbiased consideration, as far as 
possible. Much of what is said on both sides arises out 
of self interest and unreasoning prejudice. We counsel 
scientific and unbiased study. That study, of course, 
should include a survey of what measures of regulation 
now applied to the railroads that it does not seem well 
to apply to the motor vehicles could be or should be 
removed. It must be remembered that we have regulated 
the railroads as a transportation monopoly. They are no 
longer 2 monopoly and our regulatory scheme must be 
revised in view of that fact. It is anachronistic, un- 
wieldly, and unfair. All forms of transport should be 
maintained for the service of the public to the extent 
that they can be used under policies fair to all. Let the 
railroads, by all means, adopt motor transport as a 
proper function of a transportation agency, but let their 
rail activities also be permitted without hampers not im- 
posed on their competitors. 


COMMISSIONER TATE PROTESTS 


(Bulletin of Railway News and Statistics) 


Mr. Slason Thompson, Editor, 
Bulletin of Railway News and Statistics. 
Dear Mr. Thompson: 

Let me say, first, that this letter is written absolutely on 
my own responsibility, and personally, and that the Commission 
has not even, as a body, taken notice of your various bulletins. 
I have received these bulletins and have been glad to have the 
information they contain; and I think they have aided me, as a 
junior Commissioner, in getting facts and statistics which I 
should properly have. For some time, however, your bulletins 
have taken rather the nature of a preachment against the inter- 
state Commerce Commission or its actions, instead of the mere 
giving of information such as might perhaps be expected in a 
publication which is called a “bulletin.” 

I wish to call particular attention to your Bulletin No. 171 
received by me this morning. In it I find the expression: 


It was the culmination of eleven years of adverse regulation, 
terminating in the refusal of the Commission to recognize the law of 
the land as expounded by the Supreme Court and deliberately mini- 
mizing an emergency in the 15 per cent rate case. 


I assume reference is had to the refusal of the Commission 
to allow the fifteen-per-cent rate increase. If so, I am the most 
guilty of the Commission, as I voted against any increase at all, 
a8 appears from my dissenting opinion; and so I cast my vote 
in a feeling of proper friendliness for the suffering railroads, 
though, I believe, not more influenced by such friendly feeling 
than one in a quasi-judicial position should be. Why is it, how- 
ever, that your spicy little publication, and various other publi- 
cations, will blame the Interstate Commerce Commission for not 
raising rates, as if that were all that were necessary to bring a 
return of prosperity to the railroads? Never, in the compara- 
tively short time since I have been on the Commission, have we 

80 mahy requests from railroads to allow them to charge 
lower rates than since the decision in the Fifteen Per Cent Rate 
Case which, while denying the fifteen-per-cent rate increase, did 
_ s0Me small increases, somewhat in the way of surcharges. 
b ere Was never any other business on earth that didn‘t put on 
argain sales when the dark clouds threatened; but this Com- 
mission was asked to allow this one business to increase its 
— fifteen per cent when the various forms of competition 

ere alreatly sapping its life-Vidod to a large degree. 
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It should be remembered that this Commission does not 
make the law, but administers it, and part of the law is found 
in the “recapture provisions.” Shouldn’t the Commission re- 
ceive adulation from the friends of the railroads when it has 
recommended a repeal of those regulations, instead of being 
condemned for the fact that the regulations are in the law? I 
can’t help but wonder if some of the present-day troubles of the 
railroads: are not due to the fact that instead of keeping the 
money or taking good liquid securities, some of the railroads 
made investments in equipment, improvements, additions and 
betterments in the prosperous years to escape the effect of the 
recapture provisions. This is not said critically of those who 
managed railroads. It may be that human nature would work 
as strongly in any one of us as in those in charge of the policy 
of the railroads. The only fact I emphasize is that, without 
commenting favorably or unfavorably on the provisions of the 
recapture clause, the Commission did not make the law. Neither 
did the Commission build the highways upon which the trucks 
travel, nor the waterways upon which the barges go. These, in 
addition, of course, to the general depression, are, in my opin- 
ion, the main causes for the difficulties of the railroads, and not 
what you are pleased to call “adverse regulation.” 

It is the opinion of your humble servant that what will best 
do the railroads good is a public opinion, just as nearly as pos- 
sible 100 per cent one way, which will see that proper steps be 
taken to protect the rail carriers against what may be unfair 
competition; and I think the last and poorest way in the world 
to get that public opinion would have been to grant a substan- 
tial increase in the level of the prevailing rates. I think one or 
the other of two things would have happened: either still more 
of the traffic now carried by the railroads would have gone to 
competing forms of transportation, or the very few things which 
might have to stick to the rails (and when hundreds of trucks 
are running now even, carrying coal, it is realized that these 
are precious few) would have had to bear such an enormous 
rate in order to preserve the system of rail transportation that 
this would have been unthinkable. 


I do not write this letter with any idea on earth of its 
being printed; in fact, it is my hope that it will not be, though 
I do not fear to stand by every word of it. The only difficulty 
is that it is personal to myself and without authority or even 
official notice by the Commission itself. I just want to call 
attention to the fact that the membérs of the Commission are 
human—just like other people; and while they have learned to 
let either praise or criticism in a large measure go by, never- 
theless what seems to me to be utterly unfounded and unjust 
criticism may sometimes sting a little, at least those of us who 
are junior members of the Commission. Why not realize the 
fact that the Commission is endeavoring, to the very best of its 
ability, including consideration and studying on Sundays, nights 
and holidays, to discover ways legitimately to help the rail 
situation, rather than make reference to the members of the 
Commission as adverse regulators, etc.? 


Sincerely yours, 
Hugh M. Tate. 
Dear Sir: 

The Bulletin—that is, I—am glad to give you your day in the 
same court in which the article to which you take exception 
appeared. 

The particular item to which you call attention and quote 
referred to a table of operating revenues of the railways by 
months for a series of years, computed from the monthly reports 
of the Commission. The figures emphasized the swift descent 
in revenues from 621 million dollars in October, 1929, to 293 
million in December, 1931. Its only mistake was to limit the 
period of adverse regulation to eleven years. It should have 
read “thirty years.” Vide the Bureau’s Railway Statistics for 
1930, pp. 5 to 12. It was the culmination of the theory of op- 
pressive and suppressive regulation under the leadership of the 
late Charles A. Prouty that, in 1897, reversed the declaration 
of Chairman Cooley that the act was passed “to conserve and 
protect,” not to bankrupt. “It had for its object to regulate a 


vast business according to the requirements of justice.” 

If there has come a change in the attitude of the Bulletin 
toward the Commission, of which I am n 
through p 
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ment that he favors government ownership. 

“You say there Was hever any other business on earth that 
did not put on bargain sales when dark clouds threatened. 
There are two reasons why the railways do not initiate bargain 
sales of transportation—it is not a commodity but a service, 
and they would have to get an order from the Commiggiqn to 
say how, when aud where the bargain sules would, could or 
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should be held. Cut rates have been the bane of all forms of 
transportation since Adam moved out of Paradise on foot. 
You say that the Commission did not make the law, “but 
administers it.” the Commission contented itself with admin- 
EO 





sD 810 
has not been an amendment to the regulation act in the last 35 
years that has not had its inception in the so-called “fostering 
guardianship” of the Commission. 
By the way, what has become of the law that requires the 
publication of the names and compensation of the persons em- 


ployed by said Commission “in its annual report?” When last 
heard from, in 1919, it contained some 4,000 names, 75 of whom 
were attorneys, and one person received the princely honora- 
rium of $103.37 for 1 month 2 9-14 days. Max O. Lorenz, at the 
head of 119 statisticians, brings order out of billions of units 
the Commission calls for from 1,497 railway companies—more 
or less—every year. 
He has a fellow-worker’s sympathy, and so have you. 
Yours truly, 
Slason Thompson. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 
in January amounted to $11,713,611, which for that month was 
at the annual rate of return of eight-tenths of one per cent on 
their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In January, 
1931, their net railway operating income amounted to $34,341,- 
414 or 2.34 per cent on their property investment, said the bu- 
reau. Continuing, it said: 





Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The next railway operating income is what is left after the pay- 
ment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before 
interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings in January is based on reports 
fom 168 Class I railroads, representing a total mileage of 242,327 
miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of January amounted to 
.$275,370,629 compared with $366,040,940 in January, 1931, or a reduction 
of 24.8 per cent. Operating expenses in January this year totaled 
$229,548,119 compared with $294,152,807 in the same month last year, 
or a reduction of twenty-two per cent. 

Class I railroads in January paid $24,406,699 in taxes, a reduction 
of $2,524,287, or 9.4 per cent below the same month last year. 

Eighty Class I railroads operated at a deficit in January, of 
which twenty-eight were in the Eastern, seventeen in the Southern 
and thirty-five in the Western district. 


Eastern District 


The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads in the 
Eastern district in January was $11,831,519, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.71 per cent on their property investment. For 
the same month in 1931, their net railway operating income was 
$19,651,196, or 2.85 per cent on their property investment, Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern district in 
January totaled 143,482,420, a decrease of 22.7 per cent under the 
corresponding period the year before, while operating expenses totaled 
$115,202,136, a decrease of 22.3 per cent under the same period in 1931. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern district in January had a net 
railway operating income of $741,428, which was at the annual rate 
of return of 29/100 of one per cent on their property investment. For 
the same month in 1981, their net railway operating income amounted 
to $3,375,075, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.33 per cent. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern 
district in January totaled $35,098,600, a decrease of 26.3 per cent 
under the same month in 1931, while operating expenses totaled 
$30,500,937, which was a decrease of 23.1 per cent under January last 


yearz, 
Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district in January had a net 
operating deficit amounting to $859,336. In January, 1931, their net 
railway operating income was $11,315,143, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.16 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district in 
January totaled $96,789,609, a decrease of 27.2 Jet cent under January, 
1931, while operating expenses totaled $83,845,046, a decrease of 21.1 
per cent compared with the same month last year. 


Class | Railroads—United States—Month of January 


Per cent 

1932 1931 Decline 

Total operating revenues......... $275,370,629 $366,040,940 24.8 

Total operating expenses......... 229,548,119 294,152,807 22.0 

6648 60860 ebbasadale doe sss 24,406,699 26,930,986 9.4 

Net railway operating income.... 11,713,611 34,841,414 65.9 

Operating ratio—per cent......... 83.36 80.36 ar 
Rate of return on property in-... 

REE i Cr rete 0.80% 2.34% 


1931 RAIL CARRIER DATA 


“In spite of the drastically reduced earnings, the total in- 
come was more than the fixed charges,” says a statement issued 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics relating to the pre- 
liminary report of capitalization and income of Class I steam 
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railroads for the year ended December 31, 1931. The anny) 
publication entitled “Preliminary Statement of Capitalizatio, 
and Income” is in the hands of the printer. The statement 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics summarizes tabulations fo 
the publication. With respect to the summary, the statemen; 
says: 


The somantanine figures for 1930 have been restated to cover thy 
same railroads as are represented in the 1931 totals. The total capj. 
talization increased $10,504,703 during 1931, of which $7,107,764 was 
stock and $3,396,939 long-term debt. (Current assets and liabilities 
are not shown in this form, but these will be shown in monthly pp. 
ports beginning with January, 1932, which are returnable 45 days 
after the close of the month to. which they relate.) 

Operating revenues were $1,092,486,443 less in 1931 than in 193) 
Expenses declined $707,038,337, and taxes declined $44,946,679. ‘The 
net railway operating income for 1931 was $525,678,252, a decline of 
343,075,249 from that of 1930. Other income in 1931 amounted t 
298,077,860, a decline of $51,581,904 from the corresponding 1930 fig. 
ures. The accruals for rent for leased roads were $20,826,564 less jy 
1931 than in 1930, but interest charges increased $8,825,273. 

In spite of the drastically reduced earnings, the total income was 
more than the fixed charges. The net income after taxes, rents, jp. 
terest, and other charges, was $141,160,935, compared with $527,704.07 
for 1930, a reduction of $386,543,072 in the amount available for diy. 
dends. The total dividend appropriations from income and surplys 
together amounted to $328,443,192 in 1931, compared with $506,972, 
in 1930. The declaration of unusual dividends by subsidiaries tp 
improve the income showing of parent companies, a conspicuous 
feature of 1930 reports, appears to the extent of only $9,155,080 in the 
1931 reports. 

Since the close of 1931 there has been a small increase in freight 
rates and a 10 per cent reduction in the pay of railway employes, 
If these changes had been in effect during the year 1931, the rents 
and interest would have been covered by a much wider margin even 
if allowance be made for the probability that a part of the pay-roli 
— would have been used for more nearly adequate maintenance 
work. 

In the preceding paragraphs the earnings and expenses have been 
considered for the Class I railways as a whole. Some of them hada 
relatively larger net income than the above indicated Class I total, 
while 71 companies (not counting those in receivership on December 
31, 1931) ended the year 1931 with a red figure shown as net income, 
The aggregate of these deficits below fixed charges amounted to $90,- 
745,661, not including the deficits of the roads in receivership at the 
close of the year. In arriving at this total, each operating road was 
taken as an independent unit. If the net incomes of parent and sub- 
sidiary lines are combined, the total deficiency falls to $71,204,239, If 
the Canadian and Mexican company subsidiaries are also excluded, 
this figure becomes $60,910,325. 

The foregoing totals for the year 1931 are the result of a varying 
degree of transportation activity during the year. Aside from seasonal 
variations, the volume of freight traffic was on a lower level at the end 
than at the beginning of the year, as was the case with industrial 
productivity generally in the United States. 


The table, except a column showing increases or decreases, 
1931 compared with 1930, to which the foregoing notes refer, 
follows: 

Summary compiled from ees reports of capitalization and 


income of Class I railways (excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies) for the years ended December 31, 1931 and 1930: 


1930 
Item 1931 (Restated) 
Miles of road owned (single track)...... 172,408.35 172,607.64 
Average miles of road operated*......... 242,223.98 241,990.35 
I 415. 0::0, yer .0:0'54.8 darOiwls-o:6.0. 04-48 $ 6,367,397,599 $ 6,836,650,975 
EE SIE a scaidiore.a.5'9:0.4,0.0'4:0.6:0 00 \0:0'04'0.0% 1,881,910,664 1,905,549, 524 
ce |. eer ere 8,249,308,263 8, 242,200,499 
Funded debt unmatured.............7... 10,686,972,279 10, 693,650,393 
Other long-term debt...... 349,215,793 





Total long-term debt 11,042,866,186 










Grand total capitalization............... 19, 295,571,388 19, 285,066,685 
Railway operating revenues.............. 4,188,343,23 5,280,829, 
Total maintenance expenses............ 1,347,561,343 1,724,575,971 
Maintenance of way and structures. 530,626,391 705,391,115 
Maintenance of equipment.......... 816,934,952 1,019,184,856 
Railway operating expenses............ 3,223,567,417 3,930, 605,754 
TORRY THE GOGPURIG. «occ cccicccccscece 303,560,479 348,507,158 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 891,138 1,048,9 
Railway operating income........... 660,324,203 1, 000,667,868 
—— and joint facility rents...... 134,645,951 31,914,367 
quipment rents ..... 2 eee $99,199,503 $99,744,912 
CG ree 35,446,448 732,169, 
Net railway operating income... 525,678,252 868, 753,501 
I Sok og iu cis ad 0.06, 6015 6s0'0:6'0-0 98,077,860 349,659,764 
NE IID aod ccre'o.bb0isee senocedieces 823,756,112 1,218, 418,265 
Rent for leased roads............e.eeee: 143,293,841 4,120,405 
Interest on funded debt..............-.- 494,706,521 490,207,512 
Interest on unfunded debt............... 16,756,898 12,430,634 
"TOCGl TICETOSE GCCTUCT......ccccccccs 511,463,419 502,638,146 
eee 27,837,917 23,950,701 
Total deductions ...........c.ecceees 682,595,177 690,709,258 
EE SE re eeroe: 141,160,935 527,704,001 
Dividend appropriations of income and 
surplus: ( 
SE sikninech amedeiinnngeneuian 273,788,431 420,982.00 
EE 5:55 cah hip ochnwie ones 54,654,761 85,990,6 


*Including trackage rights. 
tDeficit or other reverse item. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


Based on reports of carriers to the Commission, it is est 
mated that the revenue that accrued in January from the i: 
creases authorized by the Commission in Ex Parte 103 will 
amount to something over $4,000,000. Complete reports had not 
been received when this estimate was made but the repor's 
that had been made showed the total to be slightly more tha 
the amount stated. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


i ii ha in i i a ait ia eal 


It is common thought among those in- 
terested that the Commission will change 
its so-called complete plan for the consoli- 
dation of railroads in the eastern district 
from a five to a four-system thing. A further 
thought is that not much time will inter- 
yene between completion of the argument—probably near the 
end of Apri—and a decision. 

At this time, only the most stout-hearted have an idea that 
any real move toward consolidations will be made within a 
period that can be foreseen. Nevertheless, there is a general 
thought that changing the plan so as to please those who must 
do the work if consolidation, if ever to be made, will be bene- 
ficial. There is such a thought notwithstanding the fact that, 
even when made, the “complete” plan that is to supersede the 
“complete” plan made public in 1929 will still be open to amend- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, there is thought that change of its plan by 
the Commission will result in some benefit. At this time, how- 
ever, the query is as to where a man desiring to consolidate 
railroads would get any money for an enterprise of that sort. 
It takes some money, even when the proposal is merely for. 
an exchange of certificates of stock. 


At all times, while the hearing was going on, on the appli- 
cation of the four trunk lines for a change of the five-system 
plan into a four-system plan, the thing uppermost in the minds 
of practically all those listening to the testimony was as to 
the location of the control of this or that railroad after the 
financial hurricane that had been blowing ever since the fall 
of 1929. Mr. Newcomb, the Delaware and Hudson attorney, 
several times in his questions, delicately raised the query as to 
whether it was worth while for the Commission to go ahead with 
a plan that it might be impossible to carry into effect. 

The law under which the Commission is proceeding with its 
consolidation plan work says nothing about laying aside its work 
in the event it has any doubt about the ability of parties to 
carry out a plan. 


Consolidation of 
Railways Afar 
Off, Many Think 


Newcomb might make interesting talk on the state of things | 
in the places where consolidation of railroads might be seri-| 
ously considered when it was his turn to argue on the subject. 

It might be taken as mere evidence of human nature for him 

to suggest that, at a time such as this, any suggestions a rela- 

tively small road such as the D. and H. might care to make 

were worth listening to even by the big brethren in the railroad 

world. 





+ 


The frosted-hair generation 
took great pleasure this week in 
its weather talk. Every member 
recalled, on March 6, that the 
storm that was then lashing the 
city was of the sort that, on March 
4, 1909, cut off Washington from the rest of the world to such 
an extent that some parts of this country were not sure on that 
day that Taft had become President of the United States. The 
weather was so inclement that the oath of office was delivered 
inside the Capitol instead of on a temporary stand in front of 
it, in accordance with custom. 

This latest storm, like the one in 1909, started with a long 
rain that turned to snow. But this year’s snow fell on warm 
ground. Twenty-three years ago it fell on relatively cold 
ground. On that inauguration day morning, Washington had 
Practically no form of transportation, an impaired city telephone 
Service, practically no long distance service, and a feebly stut- 
tering telegraph service. 

The 1932 storm was worse in the matter of wind than the 
one in 1909. However, underground telephone and telegraph 
Wires provided service that may have been impaired somewhat, 
but not enough to bring the fact to the attention of the ordi- 
nary citizen. 

The Taft snow began disappearing the afternoon of inau- 


Taft Inauguration 
Weather Makes Another 
Call in Washington 
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It was suggested, however, in the course of | 
the hearings, in the form of comment in the ante room, that MT. | 
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guration day on account of the sunshine, while the storm of 1932 
was followed by cold weather, with a temperature around 18 
degrees. That, however, is not a low record for inauguration 
temperatures. They have gone to zero. 


Appalachian Coals, Inc., organized at 
Cincinnati a short time ago, is the name 
of the first organized regional sales 
agency intended, if possible, to bring 
stability to the bituminous coal trade. 
That company is to have charge of the 
sales of about 73 per cent of the coal produced in the southern 
high volatile coal fields. That means about 42,000,000 tons, a 
not inconsiderable part of the production of the country. James 
D. Francis, who has been a leader in the southern fields, is 
president of the company. The company has a large board of 
directors, two from each of the eight groups and nine at iarge. 


The Attorney-General, according to a statement given out 
some time ago, believes the creation of a regional sales agency 
such as this one constitutes a violation of the anti-trust law. 
That is the view of John Lord O’Brian, in charge of anti-trust 
prosecutions. The coal men have the advice of O’Brian’s prede- 
cessor in office to the effect that it is not a violation of the 
law. 


The company was organized with a view to having the law 
question tested. The coal men are optimistic and hope for a 
decision soon, though they admit that they have no reason to 
think it possible for a decision before the fall. But they think 
this represents the only really concerted effort the industry 
has ever made to bring order out of chaos, and according to Mr. 
Francis, to save it from the bottomless pit toward which it 
has been slipping. 

—_— 


Human beings frivol away a lo 
of money in their efforts to obtain 
amusement. They buy joke books 
and things of that sort. Freight tariffs 
are free—at least to a considerable 
extent—to the sorrow of railroads. 

One of the things to brighten this sometimes somber life 
is item No 832 in supplement No. 75 to Jones’s I C. C, No 


naming eastbound commodity rates from Central Freigh 


sociation Territory to the Atlantic seaboard. Under the terms 


Attorney General 
Invited to Throw 
His Jovian Bolt 
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oke Books a Waste 
of Time While Freight 
Tariffs Are Here 













oO e item mentioéned, the column A rates apply on “automo- 
bile parts” and column B — to eaters, chicken Or turkey.” 
' The rate on parts from cago to Boston is 56.5 cents and 


on feathers, 94.5 cents. 

Why automobile parts and chicken or turkey feathers are 
put in the same item is not obvious from an examination of 
the particular page on which the item appears. However, it 
may be inferred that feathers, for some reason or other, are 
needed in the construction of automobiles. But for one looking 
for amusement an explanation is not needed. 


A special dispatch from Richmond, 
Va., to a Washington, D. C., newspaper, 
suggests a condition in the railroad family 
even worse than that which prevailed in 
a Scotch church, the pastor of which went visiting to a brother 


Treason in the 
Railroad Family? 


of the cloth on a Sunday. The cleric who was being visited 
inquired as to the reason for his brother’s absenteeism from 
his flock on that day. Thereupon, the inquiring pastor was told 
of a baseball game that had been played in the neighborhood 
parish. Seemingly, it had evoked strong language in addition 
to a broken-hearted inquiry addressed to Sandy as to “why 
dinna ye rin” when, in the ninth inning, someone hit a two 
bagger. If Sandy had run, it would have given the game to 
the team for which the visiting pastor was rooting. 

“There’s scandal in the kirk and they’re not fit to hear the 
wor’r’d o’ God,” said the visiting pastor after he had repeated 
some of the things said to and about Sandy. He said he simply 
could not preach to such a congregation. 

The dispatch said that the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission had granted'a charter to the Arlington and Fairfax 
Motor Transportation Company authorizing it to carry pas- 
sengers and personal property in both state and interstate com- 
merce in Arlington and other counties in that part of Virginia 
lying across the Potomac from Washington. 

And here is the suggestion of scandal or treason, or both. 
The president of the motor vehicle company, according to the 
dispatch, is Julius H. Parmelee, of Falls Church, Va. Dr. Julius 
H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, is a 
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to A. C. Mann, vice-president in charge of purchases and gy 
plies. That, with variations, was somewhat typical of the major 
portion of the testimony. Production of bituminous coq] Wag 
The cement industry has appointed ne of the major industries on the Illinois Central, he gaid, ap 

Truck Big Factor Fredrik E. Paulson, vice-president of the a matter of principle, the road had felt it should distribyt, 
in Diccrannizin Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allen- its purchases among the lines at a fair price in order to suppor 
2: 9 9 town, Pa., its spokesman in the matter of the industry. Purchases were not made under formal ¢op. ™ 
Cement Industry? truck regulation, not only before the New tracts, but by letters of contract stating price and a minimuy 
Jersey legislature, before which he has amount of purchase for the year. On its being pointed out tha 

already appeared, but also before the Couzens’ committee. Paul- the record showed that other railroads had made purchases gt 
son is one of the veteran traffic managers of the country and _ lower prices than those obtained by the Illinois Central at the 









































































resident of Falls Church, Va., and prominent in the affai 
that part of Virginia. 


















also one of the canniest that could be found in a general meet- same mines, the witness said the fact that he might have hear 
ing of traffic managers. such things would not cause him to insist on receiving his cog] Tr 
Appearing before a New Jersey legislative committee in at the lowest price. “I don’t think a railroad should pay eithe; a 
support of three truck regulation bills, ae aid the highest or the lowest price,” he insisted. It was reasonable the 
ruck was f the 2 i 3 that a railroad not serving a particular mine should get , are 
business at is so, according e Paulson view, because lower price than the Illinois Central, which did serve that ming 
ft has brought back into transportation the day of the unknown he held. It was explained that frequently the railroad purchases sai 
and unknowable freight rate. The day of the midnight tariff prevented a mine from being shut down, and that there was, cre 
and rebate, according to his view, was not so bad, because’ substantial traffic advantage to the railroad in having it remain the 
a re age os i ~ a pap Foe gn egeae and the mid- at ia P ” ‘ - ext 
night was, at least, a published tariff. t one point, in answer to a question from the examiner rs 
With the truck a factor in the transportation of cement, as A “how — — per ——. price” he — £0 to get re 
it is Mr. Paulson’s view, the cement shipper is at sea. In the traffic at mines served jointly by two or more es, the wit- 
course of five years after the coming of the truck as a real ness replied that that depended on the competition. “We will be 
factor in cement transportation, he told the Jerseymen, “all go as high as our competition,” he said. of 
the efforts of the Congress and the various states in the direc- “Then it’s just a question of working off one railroad pot 
tion of requiring and enforcing open and non-discriminatory against another?” the examiner questioned. sou 
rates, so far as the cement industry is concerned, became merely “a S a? Ld baron 2 reply. ‘a ini Mean, welll 
that much paper.” eT. J. er, purchasing agent o e Wabash, insis oi 
In rr ive years, he added, the cement industry had gone that his road would not have been able to obtain any coal if it the 
from certainty to chaos. The freight rate paid on cement, it had refused to pay the prices the records indicated had been per 
ee ae oe ener Sate Sete, eee Eee eed @ tat tae Gale eknmes bo Gone cael 
ng we nown. ales, he said, were determine the : son 
freight rate, prices being destination figures; hence the de- have to be purchased in the year and the traffic department exc 
moralization produced by the unknown and unknowable truck told the purchasing department where to get it. Questions firs 
rate. from the Commission representatives developed that he was not pou 
In selling cement to the United States government, Mr. Certain of just what method was employed by the traffic de 
Paulson said, as little as @ mills difference in prices by the partment, in arriving at the relative dietrinuton ea a 
: n Vv ’ ’ 
pgp Saeane Uauseuae diel an Gaeta aloes gothic pd te calculation of the relative volume of traffic given the line by jec 
same service. the individual mines. The purchasing department did not ques saic 
tion the recommendations of the traffic department, he said rat 
It was not his purpose, Mr. Paulson said, to impute all the The testimony generally indicated that the railroads made abl 
ills in the cement industry to the non-regulation of trucking heir purchases in terms of specifications as to preparation and req 
rates and practices. However, he said, if the matter of unknown characteristics, of a physical nature, affecting the firing of the in 
transportation costs had not been injected into the situation, jocomotives, but that few paid close attention to the heat com equ 
there would have been an orderly transition, to which the in- tent or other chemical considerations having to do with fuel 
dustry could and would have adjusted itself, from the period efficiency. Traffic considerations, either in the form of the duc 
of good to the era of poor demand. necessity of purchases at certain mines to keep them open, or red 
“Open and stable rates and practices, instead of hindering as a competitive measure between two or more railroads were bas 
highway transportation,” said Mr. Paulson, “should and would said by some of the witnesses to be a matter of direct concer fro! 
help it because it is common knowledge that a great deal of _jin allocating purchases, though others indicated the relation to inst 
a by 7. ae profit and, in many instances, at Jesse of a more indirect nature and, perhaps, a = — — 
an cost.”—A. E. H. insisted there was no connection between traffic and purchases. unr 
a Fa H. T. Shanks, general agree 0 — A. L. = rate 
gf testified that his line gave no consideration to what other line sou 
PRACTICES OF RAILROADS were paying for their coal. A “fair” price was the primary thre 


Absence of any uniformity in the practices of the railroads consideration, he said. At one time, he said, the company 
with respect to their purchases of coal appeared as one of a clause in its purchase contracts that, if purchases were made 
the most obvious generalizations that could be made from the by other railroads at a price lower than that received by the 
testimony of the carrier representatives who appeared at the L. & N., the difference would be refunded to the latter. Incor 
hearing in ex parte No. 104, part I, railroad fuel, which opened poration of the clause in the contracts had been discontinued, 
at Chicago before Examiner Berry, March 7. Some of the he said, because it had been found that the railroad couldnt 
witnesses testified that the lines they represented bought nearly collect the proper amounts from the different mines, and thst 170 


all of their fuel requirements under yearly contracts, while others in justice to all of them, its withdrawal had been recommended. sou 
made no formal contracts at all. Great variation in prices paid Sigh GES Ind 
for similar grades of coal in the same districts by the same TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE sou 
and by different railroads was indicated, as well as the methods Plans for a study of pending problems of coordination ané tern 
of allocating purchases to individual mines. In a number of regulation of transportation were scheduled for consideration pet: 
instances, it was frankly stated by the witnesses that the func- March 10 at a meeting of the transportation and communic rep 


tion of the purchasing department was only that of arriving at tion department committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
a price to be paid, while the traffic department determined United States in New York City. The board of directors of the tert 


where purchases were to be made and individual amounts. chamber, which has had under advisement the desirability of oils 
M. C. List, Commission attorney, questioned the witnesses holding a general transportation conference, at its last meeting to | 
with respect to their oral testimony and exhibits, showing facts requested the department committee to canvass the situatiol the 
covering the purchases submitted. The Chicago hearing fol- in the light of recent developments and submit its recom mar 
lowed others at Norfolk, Va., Atlanta, Ga., New York, Pittsburgh mendations. find 
and Detroit. It is expected to run approximately two weeks LAyePs Te EE eee sta 
longer, the —— cong sogeed to a nae testimony of CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING P ns 
a general trade nature by coal] producers and sellers. Up to discussion 
March 11, representatives of the Louisville and Nashville, Ili- 4 Pong ae genta gy eee of the Chat frac 
nois Central, Y. & M. V.,G. & 8.1, C. & E. 1, C. 1 & L. per of Commerce of the United States that will be held in Sa gall 
Wabash, and Ann Arbor had appeared. The Milwaukee, North francisco May 17-20. That subject is scheduled for the gen 
Western, Alton, Great Western and other carriers in the Chicago session on Wednesday, May 18. It is to be discussed from the 


territory were scheduled to appear. standpoint of the railroads, the security owner and the shippé 
It has never been the policy of the Dlinois Central te make Ocean shipping will be considered at a grdup luncheon meetis BP com 
an effort to buy coal] at the lowest possible price, atcording May 18. 
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March 12, 1932 





SUGAR TO MONTANA 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 22709, Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of the State of Montana et al. vs. Bay 
Transport Co. et al., on reconsideration, has revised the find- 
ings in the original report, 178 I. C. C. 789, as to sugar from 
California points to destinations in Montana, so as to make 
them workable. Rates in accordance with the revised findings 
are to be made effective not later than June 6. 

Upon this reconsideration the Commission found the as- 
sailed water-and-rail and all-rail rates from San Francisco, 
Crockett and Potrero to Montana destinations considered, with 
the exception of Missoula, were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 33.5 per cent of the corresponding contemporaneous 
first class water-and-rail rates, minimum 60,000 pounds, from 
San Francisco to the same points. 

A finding for the future was that the rates specified would 
be unreasonable to the extent they might exceed 33.5 per cent 
of the present first class water-and-rail rates, minimum 60,000 
pounds, from San Francisco to the same Montana points, Mis- 
soula also excepted. 

In the original finding water-and-rail rates from and to the 
points mentioned were found unreasonable for the past and for 
the future to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 33.5 
per cent of contemporaneous first class water-and-rail rates 
from the California points. The all-rail rates were found unrea- 
sonable for the past and for the future to the extent that they 
exceeded or might exceed 33.5 per cent of the contemporaneous 
first class water-and-rail rates by more than 10 cents a hundred 
pounds from the California points. 

Those findings were unworkable because there were no 
first class water-and-rail rates from either Crockett or Potrero 
so that literal compliance was impossible. The railroads ob- 
jected to all-rail rates higher than the water-and-rail, as they 
said they desired to meet, via all-rail routes, the water-and-rail 
rates. The railroads also objected to the finding of unreason- 
ableness in the past in view of the fact that the order would 
require both reductions and increases and for that reason was 
in the nature of a general revision in which it would be in- 
equitable toward reparation. 

The Commission observed that under the prior findings re- 
duced water-and-rail rates would result in each instance, the 
reductions ranging from 1.5 to 25.5 cents. Under the all-rail 
basis then prescribed it said increases would result ranging 
from 1.5 to 7.5 cents in five instances and reductions in eleven 
instances ranging from 0.5 to 15.5 cents. 

Shippers contended that the rates should have been found 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded a transcontinental 
rate of 84 cents from San Francisco and related points to Mis- 
souri River points and Chicago, which had been blanketed back 
through some states west of the Mississippi other than Montana. 

The Commission said that the Ex Parte 103 increases might 
be added to the rates prescribed. 


HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 


The Commission, in a third supplemental report in No. 
17000, part 4, Hoch-Smith petroleum and its products from the 
southwest to that part of official territory east of the Illinois- 
Indiana line, and to southern territory, also within eastern and 
southern territory and from a few points in the east to southern 
territory, upon further consideration, and No. 18458, general 
petroleum investigation, has modified the findings in the original 
report, 171 I. C. C. 286, in relatively unimportant particulars. 

The first changed finding authorizes railroads in official 
territory, in constructing rates on fuel and other low grade 
dils, on the basis of 80 per cent of the rates on refined products, 
to avoid fractions in the rates by resolving the fractions into 
the nearest whole cent. No objections, the report said, were 
made to the petition of the carriers for that modification. The 
finding as to the basis of rates on the low grade oils, first 
Stated to be 80 per cent of the rates on the refined products, is 
changed to 26 per cent of the first class rates, which, when 
applied, brings about rates on the basis desired, without having 
— in them, on an estimated weight of 7.4 pounds to the 

The second change exempts the Woodstock Railway Co., 
the Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout, the Mount Jewett, 
Kinzua & Riterville and the Ferdinand Railroad Co. from 
compliance with the order in the original report. This change, 
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the report says, will enable them to receive their local rates 
for hauls over their lines. 

Rates on low grade oils, on the new basis, are to be estab- 
lished not later than March 15, on not less than one day’s 
notice. March 15 is the day on which rates prescribed in the 
original report are due to become operative. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Waste Paper 


No. 24215, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, waste paper, Brooklyn, Long Island City, 
and New York, N. Y., Jersey City and Newark, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Big Island, Va., not unreasonable in the past 
but unreasonable for the future to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the contemporaneous sixth class rates. Inas- 
much as the rates prescribed in the eastern class rate case 
are now in force no order for the future will be entered. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Grain and Products 

No. 23918, Bonlee & Western Railway Co. vs. Atlantic & 
Yadkin Railway Co. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Class 
rates and rates on grain and grain products between points 
on Bonlee & Western in North Carolina on the one hand and 
points in Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
on the other hand, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
Commission said it could not prescribe divisions on record. 
Commissioner Lee concurred in part. 


Butter, Eggs, Etc. 


No. 21354, Chamber of Commerce, Hastings, Neb., et al. 
vs. C. & N. W. et al., embracing also No. 21449, Farmers’ Equity 
Cooperative Creamery Association vs. B. & M. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Written by Commissioner Mahaffie. Dismissed. Rates, 
butter, eggs and dressed poultry, Hastings and Orleans, Neb., to 
Chicago and points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, not 
unreasonable. 

Shelled Pop Corn 


No. 24132, American Popcorn Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rate and minimum weight, shelled 
pop corn, in packages, carloads, Sioux City, Ia., to destinations 
in California, Oregon, and Washington, not unreasonable. 


Evaporated Tank Water 


No. 24076, Darling & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. By 
division 4. Rate, evaporated tank water, in drums, carloads, 
Laredo, Tex., to Chicago, Ill., applicable, but unreasonable for 
the past to the extent that it exceeded 49 cents, and that it is 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeds or may exceed a rate made on the basis of 16 per cent 
of the first class rate prescribed in the southwestern revision 
from and to those points; rate like traffic, Lockland and Cincin- 
nati, O., to Chicago, inapplicable; applicable rate 22.5 cents, 
minimum 40,000 pounds; applicable rate from Cincinnati un- 
reasonable for the past to the extent that it exceeded 18 cents; 
applicable rates from Cincinnati and Lockland are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed the rates prescribed in Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion vs. A. & W., 146 I. C. C. 419. Reparation of $51.85 awarded. 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. New rates to be effective 
not later than June 6. 


Matting, Mats, or Rugs 


No. 23827, Orchard & Wilhelm Co. vs. B. & A. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rates, fiber, grass, and cocoa matting, 
mats, or rugs, L. C. L., points in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota to Omaha, Neb., not unreasonable. 


Tympan Paper 
No. 24186, Simplex Paper Corporation vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, discarded offset tym- 


pan paper, Philadelphia, Pa., and Springfield, O., to Adrian, 
Mich., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Coal 


No. 23748, Lake County Oil Mill vs. I. C. et al., embracing 
also a sub-number, Hickman Coal Co. et al. vs. I. C. et al. By 
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division 5. No. 23748 dismissed. Rates, coal, mines in western 
Kentucky on L. & N. and I. C. to Tiptonville and Ridgely, Tenn., 
and from mines in western Kentucky on the L. & N. to Hick- 
man, Ky., not unreasonable. Rates, coal, mines on the I. C. in 
western Kentucky to Hickman found unreasonable prior to 
March 15, 1931, to the extent they exceeded the present rate 
of $2.15. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Mahaffie dis- 
sented. 

Fresh Tomatoes 


No. 23705, Andrews Brothers et al. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. By division 5. Carload express rates, fresh toma- 
toes, Marietta, Lowell, and Waterford, O., to Detroit and Flint, 
Mich., were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded, exceed or may exceed $1.25 to De- 
troit and $1.45 to Flint, minimum 20,000 pounds. Reparation 
awarded to complainants and denied to the Atlantic Commis- 
sion Co., Inc., intervener. Order for the future effective on or 
before June 6. 

Coal 

No. 21858, Premier Red Ash Coal Corporation vs. N. & W. 
et al. Report of Commission on reargument. By the Commis- 
sion. Dismissed. Findings in former reports, 159 I. C. C. 490 
and 172 I. C. C. 57, that carload shipments of low-volatile bi- 
tuminous coal, Red Ash, Va., to certain destinations in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut were not misrouted and 
that the rates charged were applicable, except on one shipment 
which was undercharged, affirmed. Commissioner Eastman, Ma- 
haffie, Farrell, Porter, and Aitchison dissented. 


Tinplate, Can Ends, Etc. 


No. 24202, Continental Can Co., Inc., of California et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rates, tinplate 
and can ends, tin cans and can stock, in mixed carloads, 
Canonsburg, Pa., Chicago, Cragin, and Galewood, IIl., to Los 
Angeles, Calif., not unreasonable. Commissioner Eastman dis- 
sented. 

Apples 

No. 24230, Traffic Bureau—Lynchburg Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 5. Rate, one carload of 
apples, Winchester, Va., to Fayetteville, N. C., inapplicable; ship- 
ment not misrouted; applicable rate 68.5 cents, not unreason- 
able; present rate not unreasonable. Reparation of $11.20 
awarded. Commissioner Farrell concurred in part. 


Coal 
No. 24269, Butler Consolidated Coal Co. vs. B. & O. By 
division 5. Dismissed. Rate, bituminous coal, Wildwood, Pa., 
to Fairport Harbor, O., for transshipment, not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 
Potatoes 


No. 24502, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. N. & W. 
et al. By division 5. Reparation of $105.27 awarded on find- 
ing rates, potatoes, Lansing, West Jefferson, and Brownwood, 
N. C., to Jacksonville, Fla., inapplicable in part and applicable 
rates unreasonable. Rates from Lansing and West Jefferson, 
inapplicable; applicable rates 70 cents from Lansing and 71 
cents from West Jefferson; rate charged from Brownwood ap- 
plicable; applicable rates were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 61, 62 and 63 cents from Lansing, West Jefferson, and 
Brownwood, respectively. 


Building Tile 
No. 24564, Acme Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Reparation of $37.25 awarded on finding rate, hollow 
building tile, Tulsa, Okla., to Meadow, Tex., unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded 19.5 cents. 


Sheet Iron Tanks 


No. 24573, Western Steel Products Co. vs. N. P. By division 
3. Reparation of $35.34 awarded on finding rate, carload, sheet 
iron tanks, New Duluth, Minn., to Dickinson, N. D., inapplicable 
and that applicable rate was the fourth class rate of $1.06, 
sought by complainant. 

Steam Boilers 

No. 23021, sub-No. 1, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Upon reconsideration, finding in 
original report, 176 I. C. C. 583, that the rate, steam boilers, 
Saginaw, Mich., to Neenah, Wis., was inapplicable, reversed. 
New finding is that it was applicable. Finding in original report 
that the rate charged, steam boilers, Saginaw to Appleton, Wis., 
was applicable, affirmed. 


Concrete Blocks 


No. 23785, Badger Concrete Co. vs. Duluth, Winnepeg & 
Pacific et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rate, concrete blocks, 


Oshkosh, Wis., to Virginia, Minn., applicable and not unreason- 
able. 
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Frit 

No. 24150, Tennessee Stove Works et al. vs. New York 
Central et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, frit or Blazing 
compound, carloads, Cicero, Ill., and Cleveland, O., to Chatta. 
nooga, Tenn., not unreasonable. 


Asphalt Retreaders 


No. 24307, City and County of San Francisco ys. Union 
Pacific et al. By division 4. Rate, asphalt retreaders, carloads 
Kansas City, Mo., to San Francisco, Calif., inapplicable. Ap. 
plicable rate found to have been class A rate of $2.40, minimum 
30,000 pounds. Reparation of $239.40 awarded. 


Hammered Granite 


No. 24539, Freight Traffic Department, Concord Chamber 
of Commerce, Concord, N. H., vs. B. & A. et al. By division 3, 
Rate, hammered granite, Albany, N. Y., to Concord, N. H., wp. 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 21.5 cents. Reparation of 
$100.24 awarded. 


Veneer 


No. 24241, Pulaski Veneer Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By divi. 
sion 3. Carload rates, walnut veneer, Pulaski, Va., to Darling. 
ton, S. C., oak veneer, Pulaski to Sumter, S. C., and mixed car. 
loads walnut and oak veneer, Pulaski to Wilmington, N. C., in. 
applicable, except to Sumter. Applicable rate to Darlington 
and Wilmington found to have been 49.5 cents to each, Ap. 
plicable rates not in violation of long and short haul provi- 
sion of the fourth section. Applicable rate to Sumter not up. 
reasonable. Applicable rates to Darlington and Wilmington, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 37 cents. Reparation 
of $68. Defendants directed to waive collection of outstanding 
undercharges. 

Marble 


I. and S. No. 3655, routing, marble, Georgia to northern 
points. By division 3. Proposed cancellation of routing, mar- 
ble, Georgia to northern points, justified. Order of suspension 
vacated and proceeding discontinued. 


Grapes 


No. 24115, Peter C. and Nick Bruno vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 
By division 4. Grapes, Las Palmas, Calif., to Leadville, Colo., 
not misrouted. Rate, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
$1.62. Reparation of $214.68 awarded. Commissioner Mahaffie, 
dissenting, said that in his judgment the record contained no 
proof sufficient to support a finding that the rate was unreason- 
able for the service rendered or that the shippers were damaged 
thereby. 

Radio Receiving Sets 


No. 23319, Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. et al. vs. B. & 
O. et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Minimum carload charges, 
console-type radio receiving sets, in straight or in mixed car- 
loads with box-type radio receivers, Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, 
Allwood, Allenwood and Passaic, N. J., Indianapolis and Marion, 
Ind., and Chicago, Ill., to Omaha, Neb., not unreasonable. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain and 
grain products, and cases joined with it, has set the first hearing 
for that case, reopened in February, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, April 5, before Examiners Mackley and Hall. In addi- 
tion to announcing that hearing, the Commission said that no 
proposed report would be issued. In addition it defined the terms 
“changed conditions” and “general level’ as used by it in this 
order and in the order of February 8, reopening the case. Further 
it said that the order of the presentation of testimony would be, 
first, the carriers, second, the state commissions and third, the 
shippers. The part of the order defining the terms mentioned 
follows: 


The term “changed conditions,’ as used in paragraph 3, means 
changed conditions in carrier and shipper industry, including agricul- 
ture, that affect the general level of rates, and does not authorize 
a further presentation in respect of the relations of rates, or of indi- 
vidual rates, rules and practices, that were considered upon the orig- 
inal record, which closed September 22, 1928. : 

Changes in the status of the parties resulting from the readjust- 
ment of August 1, 1931, can not be viewed as changed conditions, 
within the meaning of the order of reopening, inasmuch as that 
readjustment was canceled, and the adjustment of July 31, 1931, 
restored, effective February 20, 1932. 

The term “general level,’”’ as used herein, does not mean that 
any changes that may be found necessary in the present structure 
must be uniform in all parts of the western district. The Commis- 
sion will be free to make the prescribed rate structure as a whole, 
whatever its general form, responsive to the legitimate demands of 
the respective regions of that district, in respect both of carriers 
revenues and of rates reasonable and free from undue preferences 
and prejudices, as determined upon a consideration of the original 
record, as supplemented at the rehearing. 
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March 12, 1932 


COAL FOURTH SECTION 


Examiner William A. Disque, in fourth section application 
No, 14385, has recommended that the Commission authorize the 
carriers to maintain lower rates on coal, from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Missouri groups to key-point destinations in 
Kansas and Nebraska than to intermediate destinations which 
will be in disregard of some rules laid down by the Com- 
mission for its own guidance. The application, of course, was for 
permission to continue higher rates at intermediate than desti- 
nation points. 

This application ties in with Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. 
Arkansas Valley Interurban, 173 I. C. C. 467, to which Disque 
referred as the original case. Division 2 in that case found that 
the rates on coal from the groups therein described to most 
destinations in Kansas and Nebraska were unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable specific rates, Disque said, ranging from $1.10 to $4.80 
a net ton were prescribed from the Pittsburgh or basic group, in 
southeastern Kansas, to 50 key-point destinations scattered 
throughout Kansas and Nebraska. In addition, fixed or absolute 
differentials, ranging from 10 cents to $1.35, were prescribed for 
addition to these rates to make rates from other groups, except 
that for specified short hauls rates from the Rich Hill group, 
east of Kansas City, were to be made on a differential of 20 
cents under the Pittsburg group. 

Compliance with the long and short haul rule, Disque said, 
would require a reduction of as much as 40 cents from Oologah, 
in northeastern Oklahoma, in the Claremore group, to Wichita, 
Kan. In another instance, Disque said, that to comply with find- 
ings in the original case as to origin group relationships would 
require a reduction of 80 cents trom the Pittsburg group and 
that that would create new departures from the long and short 
haul rule. In addition he said that application of the equi-dis- 
tant clause would be destructive of the adjustment. 


Disque said that if the usual circuitous route limitations 
were imposed some desirable routes would be closed, competi- 
tion would be reduced and some carriers deprived of their long 
hauls. There was no opposition, he said, from parties at inter- 
mediate points. Only operators in the Henryetta group, Disque 
said, protested. That, he said, was a small group in northeast- 
ern Oklahoma and from which the rates were made 25 cents 
higher than those from the Pittsburg group. 


“Clearly,” said Disque, “a denial or limitation of fourth sec- 
tion relief would start a series of vicious circles and bring about 
a collapse of a large part of the coal rate structure. The rates 
prescribed to the more distant points as reasonable maxima 
are necessarily reasonably compensatory and those to the inter- 
mediate points published in conformity with our decision are 
reasonable. The application should be granted.” 


Cc. & 0. CAR ACCOUNTING 


In a report on further hearing in No. 21917, accounting for 
rebuilding freight cars by Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
Examiner Thomas D. Walton has recommended that the decision 
in the former report, 153 I. C. C. 9, be affirmed. This case, said 
the examiner, presented the question of the proper accounting 
for certain expenditures of the C. & O. with respect to 2,390 
70-ton, hopper-bottom, gondolas incurred in the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928. Summarizing his conclusions the examiner said 
that notwithstanding the abolition of the so-called major portion 
rule, as applied to equipment, the accounting classification be 
construed as requiring that a series of hopper-bottom gondolas, 
in the manufacture of which there was utilized reusable material 
(reconditioned where necessary) consisting of air brake equip- 
ment and portions of the trucks from a series of hopper-bottom 
gondolas demolished and converted into salvage and scrap as 
a part of the same process, be accounted for as additional equip- 
ment when constructed with new bodies of increased strength, 
improved design and material, and altered capacity, mounted 
upon trucks rebuilt largely from new material, including parts 
of improved design. He further said that in accounting for 
the retirement of equipment involved in the foregoing, the 
charges to operating expenses and accrued depreciation reserve 
were properly based upon the original cost or ledger value of 
the retired units. In addition to the recommendation that the 
Commission affirm its decision, the examiner said it should 
further find and conclude that the carrier’s protest with respect 
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to the accounting required for 577 cars, handled in 1929, was 
without merit. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Linseed Oil 


No. 24711, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. et al. vs. M. P. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Linseed oil, Fredonia, Kan., to 
Birmingham, Ala., not misrouted. Rates, linseed oil, Fredonia 
to Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., unreasonable to the ex- 
tent the factors from Memphis to both destinations exceeded 
or may exceed a rate of 27 cents contemporaneously applicable 
on vegetable oils, including cottonseed oil, from and to the same 
points. Schlager said this finding as to future should be with- 
out prejudice to any different conclusion that might be reached 
in No. 17000, part 8, now pending. New rate and reparation 
proposed. 

Scrap Brass and Copper 


No. 24703, Federated Metals Corporation vs. I. C. et al. By 
Examiner T. Naftalin. Rate, scrap brass and copper, Gordon, 
Ga., to St. Louis, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rate 65 cents 
not unreasonable. Reparation of $3.60 proposed. 


Tankage 


No. 24608, Sewerage Commission of the City of Milwaukee 
et al. vs. A. & R. et al. By Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Rates, 
tankage, Milwaukee and Carrollville, Wis., to points in southern 
territory unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful on and after 
March 16, 1931, to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates 
found reasonable on fertilizer and fertilizer materials for like 
distances between points north and south of the Ohio River in 


Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613. Rates 
for the future and reparation recommended. 
Fibreboard Boxes 
No. 24438, Eggerss-O’Flyng Co. vs. C. & A. et al. By Ex- 


aminer E. L. Glenn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, corrugated 
fibreboard boxes, k. d. flat, carloads, Omaha, Neb., to Memphis, 
Tenn., not unreasonable. 


Sawdust 


No. 23921, Sawdust Sales Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
D. C. Dillon. Rate, sawdust, Weston, W. Va., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., is and for future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeds 
24.5 cents. Recommends denial of reparation. 


Imported Cement 


No. 24316, Hidalgo County Water Control and Improvement 
District No. Six vs. St. L. B. & M. et al. By Examiner A. J. 
Sullivan. Dismissal proposed. Rate, imported portland cement, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to Chihuahua, Tex., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Bituminous Coal 


No. 24482, Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. 
et al., embracing also No. 24240, Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Vir- 
ginian et al. By Examiner John McChord. Rates, bituminous 
coal, mines on the C. & O., N. & W., and Virginian to Danville 
and Fieldale, Va., not unreasonable for past but unreasonable 
for future to extent they exceed or may exceed 250 cents a net 
ton to Danville and 230 cents to Fieldale, except from the pres- 
ent differentially related districts which should be 10 cents a 
net ton higher. Recommends rates for future and denial of 
reparation. 

Groveland (N. Y.) Switch 


No. 24233, Dansville Board of Trade vs. Dansville & Mount 
Morris et al. By Examiner J. O. Cassidy. Recommends that 
Commission find unreasonable refusal of defendants to construct 
and operate switch connections and to furnish proper facil- 
ities for interchange of traffic between their respective lines 
at Groveland, N. Y., and require defendants to construct and 
maintain interchange track at Groveland, at the cost of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, connecting lines of the 
Dansville & Mount Morris and the Lackawanna. Examiner 
said it was presumed that when the switch connection was 
made defendants would voluntarily establish such through 
routes and joint rates as would be mutually beneficial and 
which would adequately serve the shipping public. He said 
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the Commission could not require the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates until] the switch connection was made. 


Lumber 


Ne. 24789, Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. Apalachicola North- 
ern et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Recommends dismissal. 
Carload of yellow pine lumber from Sumatra, Fla., to Hammond, 
Ind., overcharged to extent net weight on which charges were 
computed exceeded 72,100 pounds. Complainant failed to prove 
it paid or bore charges. 

Crushed Stone 


No. 24394, Olive Hill Limestone Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner W. H. Smith. Rates, crushed stone, Atlas, Highland, 
and Limestone, Ky., to points in West Virginia, on defendants’ 
lines, except to destinations on the Ripley and Spencer branches, 
are and for the future will be unreasonable, but not otherwise 
unlawful, to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates 
based upon the so-called Penn scale of rates prescribed in 
Penn. Sand & Gravel Producers’ Association vs. B. & O., 104 
I. C. C. 717, set forth in an appendix to the report. The Com- 
mission should further find that rates assessed on shipments 
to Ripley and Spencer, W. Va., were unreasonable but not other- 
wise unlawful to the extent they exceeded $1.90 and $2 to 
those points, respectively, and that for the future the rates to 
Ripley and Spencer will be unreasonable but not otherwise 
unlawful, to the extent that they exceed or may exceed $1.80 
and $1.90, respectively. Reparation recommended on shipments 
to Ripley and Spencer. Rates recommended to be subject to 
Ex Parte 103 increases. Examiner also said Ex Parte 103 charges 
should be taken into consideration with respect to reparation if 
any shipments moved subsequent to date such charges were 
established. 

Cotton Card Strippings, Etc. 

No. 24642, Julius Friedlaender Co. vs. T. & P. et al., em- 
bracing also a sub-number, Justin E. Smith vs. New England 
Steamship Co. et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Less-than- 
carload rate, cotton card strippings, Dallas, Tex., to Fall River, 
Mass., inapplicable. Applicable rate $2.69. Overcharge, $49.50. 
Refund recommended. Less-than-carload rate, cotton factory 
sweepings, Dallas, Tex., to Pawtucket, R. I., not shown to have 
been inapplicable. Dismissal of sub-number complaint proposed. 


B. & 0. CONTROL OF ALTON 


In a proposed report on further hearing in Finance No. 
8657, Alton Railroad Co. acquisition and stock issue, embracing 
also No. 8658, Alton Railroad Co. control by Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., Examiners T. F. Sullivan and M. S. Jameson have 
recommended that the Commission find that the Baltimore & 
Ohio should acquire and operate the properties of the Kansas 
& Sidell Railroad Co. and the Casey & Kansas (Westfield) 
Railroad Co., and that the commercial value of the properties 
is $100,000. They recommended that an order be entered re- 
quiring the B. & O. to offer to acquire the properties for $100,000. 

In the original proceeding the Commission authorized the 
reorganization of the Chicago & Alton and the acquisition of 
control of the new Alton company by the B. & O., on the con- 
dition, among others, that the B. & O. should agree and under- 
take to abide by such findings as the Commission might make 
with respect to acquisition of the Kansas & Sidell, the Casey 
& Kansas and the Yale Short Line, which form a continuous 
single-track route, 57.8 miles in length, extending in a general 
north and south direction in the eastern part of Illinois. The 
B. & O. accepted the conditions imposed. The short line com- 
panies asked the Commission to hold a hearing for the purpose 
of fixing the commercial value of their properties and the terms 
and conditions of their acquisition by the B. & O. and the hear- 
ing was held. 

The short lines claimed a commercial value of at least 
$3,664,087. The examiners eliminated the Yale line because they 
believed the Commission’s previous finding that that line should 
be operated as a part of the B. & O. system should be revised. 
Their recommendations, they said, were predicated on the 
existence of a public convenience and necessity for continued 
service of the Kansas & Sidell and Casey & Kansas only. 


c. B. & Q. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8983, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. abandonment, has au- 
thorized the Burlington to abandon a line of railroad extending 
from Fairmont to a point near McCool Junction, Neb., a distance 
of 6.88 miles. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission, said the report, 
filed an objection to the granting of the application on the 
ground that the proposed abandonment would greatly increase 
the mileage, via applicant’s line, between points north of McCool 





Junction and points south, east, and west of Fairmont. It 
feared that the Burlington would increase its rates accordingly 
The Burlington reached an understanding with the state com. 
mission that no rates should ever be established between th, 
points in question higher than those which Would have been 
established had the abandoned line continued to exist, ang , 
copy of this agreement was filed of record in the proceeding 
The state commission then withdrew its objection and no other 
objection to the granting of the application was presented t 
the Commission. 


M. ST. P. & S. S. M. NOTES 


In its formal report in Finance No. 9158, Minneapolis, ¢ 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. notes, in which it, by 
division 4, authorized the carrier to issue a promissory note or 
notes in the aggregate face amount of not exceeding $2,999. 
173.75, the proceeds to be used in payment of fixed interes 
obligations, the Commission said the jurisdiction conferred upoy 
it by section 20a over the issue of securities and the assump. 
tion of obligation and liability in respect thereof by carriers 
subject to the interstate commerce act did not empower it to 
authorize carriers to borrow money as proposed by the applicant 
in this case. The applicant asked authority to borrow not 
exceeding the face amount of the notes, $2,990,173.75, from the 
Railroad Credit Corporation, the loan to be evidenced by the 
proposed notes. In view of its finding as to jurisdiction, the 
Commission dismissed so much of the application as sought 
authority to borrow as proposed. The notes authorized, however, 
will be issued to the order of the Railroad Credit Corporation 
for a loan or loans not in excess of $2,990,173.75. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9230. Michigan Central Railroad Co. and New York 
Central Railroad Co. ask permission to abandon the East Jordon 
branch of the Michigan Central, about 36 miles long, in Crawford, 
Otsego and Antrim counties, the timber for which it was built having 
been practically cut out. 

Finance No. 9231. Sugar Land Railway Co. asks for authority to 
abandon a branch line from House Junction to Anchor, Tex., a dis- 
tance of about 21.5 miles. Applicant alleges that there is no actual 
or prospective development of any kind in the territory penetrated 
by the branch line that requires or justifies its continued existence or 


operation. 
Finance No. 9223. Western Maryland Railroad Co. asks authority 


nominally to issue $1,384,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5% 
per cent gold bonds. Applicant does not propose to sell or pledge 
the bonds at this time. 

Finance No. 9236. Tennessee & Carolina Southern Railway Co. 
asks permission to abandon the operation of its entire line, extending 
from Maryville, Tenn., to Calderwood, Tenn., a distance of approxi- 
mately 30.5 miles, on account of the decline of traffic over the line 
almost to the vanishing point, according to the allegation of the 
applicant. The applicant does not ask for permission to abandon the 
line itself but merely the abandonment of operation. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. has applied 
for a loan of $900,000 and the Texas South Eastern Railroad Co. 
for a loan of $30,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The Mississippi Export Railroad Co. has applied for a loan 
of $100,000, and the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. 
has applied for a loan of $600,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a loan of $8,983,285, 
for three years. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has made loans 
to railroads of approximately $47,000,000, according to informa- 
tion made available this week. 

The Pennsylvania has applied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $55,000,000 to be used in continuing 
improvements which are parts of or related to the electrification 
of its line between New York and Washington. The work wut 
der way, the company said, would cost $68,176,044. The com- 
pany said it would provide the remainder of the money, $13,176, 
044. The work in progress, the application said, called for the 
expenditure of $47,000,000 for electrification; $2,000,000 for im- 
provements at Newark, N. J.; $9,822,000 for improvements at 
Philadelphia; $1,500,000 for improvements at Baltimore and 
$7,854,044 for miscellaneous work of that character. 

As security for the loan the Pennsylvania offered 300,000 
shares of Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago stock and 362,000 
shares of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis stock. 
The stock offered is the stock of the Pennsylvania’s main lines 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago and from Pittsburgh to St. Louis. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern has asked the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $770,000 to be used in taking 
care of maturities. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
ublished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
. 1931, by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Rights and liabilities regard- 
ing damage to interstate shipment depend on acts of Congress 
and common-law principles expressed by federal courts.—Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., vs. J. W. Myers Commission Co., 
45 §. W. Rep. (2nd) 14. 

Evidence in shipper’s action for brown rot damage to 
peaches held insufficient to establish carrier did not furnish 
properly equipped refrigerator car.—Ibid. 

Evidence in shipper’s action for brown rot damage to 
peaches held insufficient to establish refrigerator car was not 
properly iced in transit.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Amount of 
damage sustained by consignee due to delay resulting from car- 
rier’s deviation in route held for jury’s determination.—Levin 
ys. International-Great Northern R. Co. et al., 45 S. W. Rep. 
(2nd) 435. 

Carrier deviating from route fixed by contract becomes 
responsible for all loss occurring on his own or connecting 
line.—Ibid. 

Initial carrier which failed to observe routing held liable 
for damages resulting from delayed delivery, irrespective of 


® whether arrival notice was sent consignee within reasonable 


time or whether consignee used reasonable diligence.—Ibid. 
Uncontroverted issues of fact are not waived by party’s 
failure to request submission thereof.—Ibid. 
Where evidence showed deviation as matter of law, shipper 


S suing carrier for damages resulting from delayed delivery did 


not waive issue by failing to request its submission.—Ibid. 

Initial carrier making deviation in shipment, when sued for 
damages for delayed delivery, must affirmatively allege diligent 
giving of arrival notice and consignee’s negligent failure to 
ascertain arrival.—Ibid. 

Findings upon issues not raised by pleadings are imma- 
terial, and should be disregarded.—Ibid. 

In consignee’s action for delayed delivery of goods resulting 
from deviation, questions of carrier’s liability for conversion and 
of liability of warehousemen held irrevelant.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) On appeal, no 
presumption exists that notation on bill of lading, if erro- 
neously admitted, had any effect on jury’s finding, in absence 
of statement in record of what notation was.—Gray vs. Mis- 
souri, K. & T. R. Co. of Texas, 45 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 267. 

In suit for death of cattle while in transit, evidence held to 
show that shipper’s caretakers accompanied shipment.—Ibid. 

In suit for death of cattle while in transit, question asked 
train conductors whether there was any rough handling of cars 
held not objectionable as leading, nor calling for conclusion of 
witness.—Ibid. 

Circular containing rules relative to free transportation of 
live stock caretakers held properly excluded, where shipper’s 
= was not based on carrier’s failure to comply with rules— 

In suit for death of cattle while in transit, evidence held 
sufficient to submit issue whether death of cattle was due to 
own inherent vice and defect.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) On submission of agreed 
case attacking legislative act, Supreme Court determines con- 
stitutionality of act only as to persons shown to be affected 
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thereby (Comp. St. 1921, Sec. 846). (Collins-Dietz-Morris Co. vs. 
State Corporation Commission, 7 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 123). 

Wholesale grocery company which delivered products in 
trucks, so far as it included cost of delivery in general over- 
head expense, held not subject to additional tax as using high- 
ways for “compensation” (Laws 1929, c. 253, amending Laws 
1923, c. 113).—Ibid. 

Wholesale grocery company, delivering products to retail 
merchants by truck, held liable for additional tax as using 
highways for “compensation,” where specific charge was made 
purchasers for delivery (Laws 1929, c. 253, amending Laws 1923, 
ce. 113).—Ibid. 

State has authority to regulate traffic over highways.—lIbid. 

Provisions of motor carrier regulation act are severable 
with reference to three classes of motor carriers designated 
therein; provisions in motor carrier regulation act relative to 
motor carriers operated by owners for transportation of their 
own property with charge to recipient held valid; provision 
in motor carrier regulation act that invalidity of any part should 
not affect remaining parts held not to render act as whole void 
for uncertainty (Laws 1929, c. 253, amending Laws 1923, c. 
113) .—Ibid. 

Provision excepting from: motor carrier regulations trans- 
portation of live stock, farm products, and road material held 
applicable only to carriers operated by owners for transporta- 
tion of their own property (Laws 1929, c. 253, amending Laws 
1923, c. 113).—Ibid. 

Motor carriers operated by owners for transportation of 
their own property, collecting charge from recipient, are not 
subject to regulation of corporation commission (Laws 1929, 
c. 253, amending Laws 1923, c. 113).—Ibid. 

Provision of motor carrier regulation act exempting from 
provisions thereof transportation of live stock, farm products, 
and trucks hauling road material held not void as allowing 
illegal exemption from taxation or constituting inequality; road 
material,” as used in provision exempting trucks transporting 
road material from regulations applicable to motor carriers, 
refers only to materials intended to be used for construction, 
maintenance, and repair of public highways (Iaws 1929, c. 253, 
amending Laws 1923, c. 113; Const. art. 5, Sec. 50; art 10, 
Sec. 5).—Ibid. 

Syllabus by the Court 


Record examined, and held, that chapter 253, Session Laws of 1929, 
is valid and constitutional as to class C motor carriers, as defined 
therein; that under the facts stated in the agreed case and the law 
applicable thereto, the transportation described in the agreed case 
as ‘“‘Specific Transaction Class ‘Y’’”’ is within the provisions of the act; 
that as to that class and transaction the judgment should be and it 
is for the defendant herein; that ‘Specific Transaction Class ‘X’”’ is 
not within the provisions of the act; and that as to that class and 
ee the judgment should be and it is for the plaintiff herein. 
—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Review in dis- 
trict court of railroad commission’s decision on application for 
certificate authorizing operation of motorbus is trial de novo 
(Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. art. 91la, Sec. 17). (Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas et al. vs. Rau, 45 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 413) 

On review in district court of railroad commission’s deci- 
sion on application for certificate to operate motorbus, com- 
mission’s opinion is important only as showing grounds of action 
taken (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

On review in district court of railroad commission’s decision, 
transcript of evidence before commission is not admissible as 
such, but it may be used for impeachment purposes (Vernon’s 
Ann. Civ. St., art 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Where certificate to operate motorbus is sought to be can- 
celed, company to which it was issued is necessary party (Ver- 
non’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Where necessary parties defendant intervened in proceed- 
ing to cancel railroad commission’s certificate to operate bus, 
failure to implead them is immaterial (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 
91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Railroad commission is without power to determine validity 
of contractual rights of parties applying for certificate to operate 
motorbus (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Where all parties were before district court which adjudi- 
cated their rights, whether railroad commission had power to 
adjudicate contractual rights of parties in granting certificate to 
operate motorbus is immaterial (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 
91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Railroad commission’s duty to issue temporary certificate 
to operate motorbus, and thereafter to make it permanent, 
depends solely upon existence of having in good faith operated 
on January 11, 1927, and continuously thereafter (Vernon’s Ann. 
Civ. St., art 911a, Sec. 5).—Ibid. 

Right to use bus line, flag on bus, and bus terminals for 
one year was sufficient consideration for plaintiff's agreement 
to abandon bus line at that time in favor of other parties to 
contract (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 
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Where plaintiff showed alleged fradulent contract to brother- 
in-law, a former county judge, within a few days after signing 
it, operated under it for year, and invoked it in proceeding for 
protection of his rights, he cannot rely upon alleged fraud in 
— contract (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art 91la, Sec. 17).— 
Ibid. 

Where plaintiff operated under contract for year and in- 
voked it for protection of rights, he cannot sue to cancel it, 
but must rely upon action for damages (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., 
art. 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Plaintiff assigning his interest in motorbus route cannot 
challenge issuance of certificate by railroad commission to 
assignee (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Where proof conclusively showed plaintiff had no interest 
in bus line, it was error to submit to jury whether his assignee’s 
company had continuously operated bus line from January 11, 
1927 (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec 17).—Ibid. 

Where proof conclusively showed that bus company or its 
agent was entitled to certificate to operate motorbus line and 
both agreed that certificate belonged to company, it is imma- 
terial which of them applied for certificate (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. 
St., art. 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Where interest of parties to contract was several, consid- 
eration moving to one will not support undertakings of another 
(Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Where rights of parties under previous contract were in 
dispute, settlement of such dispute is sufficient consideration to 
support new contract (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec. 17). 
—Ibid. 

Right of person who had continuously operated motorbus 
line from January 11, 1927, to certificate after passage of motor- 
bus law but before it became effective, was valuable right sub- 
ject to sale (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la; Vernon’s Ann. 
P. C., art. 1690a).—Ibid. 

Contract for transfer of rights to certificate under motorbus 
law was ratified by acting under it after law became effective 
and invoking it for protection of rights under contract (Vernon’s 
Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la; Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 1690a).—Ibid. 

‘Covenant not to operate busses between certain points, upon 
transfer of right to certificate under motorbus law and business, 
theretofore operated, was valid as ancillary contract in reason- 
able restraint of trade (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la; Vernon’s 
Ann. P. C., art. 1690a).—Ibid. 

Contracts good at common law are not within inhibition of 
state anti-trust laws (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, Sec. 17). 
—Ibid. 
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(District Court, S. D., New York.) Evidence showed that 
charterer under informal harbor charter of demise subchartered 
barge, involved in collision, to owner of wheat cargo thereon.— 
The Reno, 54 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 682. 

Subcharterer’s bailment contract engaging charterer to 
tow barge to pier held properly and entirely performed when 
charterer’s tug left barge safely moored at pier.—Ibid. 

Evidence showed seaworthiness of barge when entering on 
performance of charter and subcharter involving transportation 
of wheat from elevator to steamer.—Ibid. 

Owner’s duty regarding seaworthiness of barge does not 
involve continuing warranty, but merely requires seaworthiness 
when entering on performance of charter.—Ibid. 

Evidence showed that damage to barge being towed by tug 
resulted from contact with other vessels, involving no unsea- 
worthiness of hull of barge.—lIbid. 

Damage to barge, returned in damaged condition at end of 
harbor demise charter, is presumably due to charterer’s negli- 
gence.—Ibid. 

In libel by owner of damaged barge against charterer and 
his subcharterer, where a tug was primarily liable, liability lay 
secondarily on subcharterer, and in third place on charterer. 
—Ibid. 

Technically, petitioner’s failure to verify rehearing petition 
held proper reason for its denial.—Ibid. 

If libelant’s allegations of fault were indefinite, counsel 
should have sought to clarify issues before trial, and rehearing 
will be denied.—Ibid. 


(District Court, S. D., New York.) Tug goes to sea with 
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tow in face of storm signals at own risk, but may be ©xoneratey 
by event.—The Chehaw, 54 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 645. 

Tug was not liable for cargo damage proximately CaUge4 
by unseaworthiness of barge, not by tug’s going to sea ip tare 
of storm signals.—Ibid. 

Private carrier barge is liable only for negligence 
spects cargo damage.—lIbid. 

Charter party provision that cargo should be “stowed on 
vessel’s skin at shipper’s risk” held not to relieve barge trom 
liability for cargo damage caused by unseaworthiness.—pig 

Burden held on barge owner to establish use of Ordinary 
care and diligence in seeing that barge was seaworthy by havin 
—- ports closed and caulked (46 U. S. C. A., Secs. 190-195) 
—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to establish due diligence, to Make 
barge seaworthy by closing and caulking lumber ports (46 U.§ 
C. A., Secs. 190-195).—Ibid. 

Damage to barge cargo being due entirely to unseaworthj. 
ness of barge, absence of wireless operator on tug did not affect 
tug’s liability.—Ibid. 

That lumber ports were not properly closed and Caulkeg 
held not to defeat barge owner’s right to limitation of liability 
(46 U. S. C. A., Secs. 190-195).—Ibid. : 

Tug’s claim for salvaging barge by using tug’s pumps, 
equipment, and assistance of crew, if allowable, would be prio; 
claim to that of cargo owner.—Ibid. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24210, Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co. vs. L. V. et al. Motion of 
defendants that Commission rescind order of December 30, 1931, re. 
opening proceeding for further hearing solely on question of paying 
and bearing freight charges, overruled. 

_ Fourth Section Application No. 14404, filed by F. W. Gomph, coy. 
ering classes and commodities. This application is reopened and 
assigned for further hearing, upon question of revenue _ limitations, 
in connection with Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13457 et al., on 
April 6, 10 a. m., standard time, at Merchants’ Exchange, Room 237, 
San Francisco, Calif., before Attorney-Examiner Wm. A. Disque. 

No. 24950, Acme Steel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Lever 
Brothers’ Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24901, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers vs. B. & M, 
et al. New England Traffic League and Boston Chamber of Com. 
merce permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. 3052, proportional class rates between Florida basing points 
and Tampa, Fla. Proceeding discontinued. 

Finance No. 9083, application of Burlington-Rock Island for cer- 
tificate to abandon that part of its line of railroad extending from 
Hillsboro to Cleburne, Tex. State of Texas and Texas Railroad 
Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 25002, St. Paul Live Stock Exchange vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of North Dakota 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and No, 
21737, Dacotah Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainants’ 
petition in No. 17304 for further hearing of that proceeding as to 
reparation and petition of defendants for vacation or postponement 
of order entered herein on December 1, 1931, and for further hearing 
in these proceedings, denied. 

No. 24848, International Pulp Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Glidden Co, 
permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 9050, application of M. R. L. & M. for a certificate 
to abandon its line of railroad. United States of America permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation. Live stock, west- 
ern district rates. Petition of A. T. & S. F. and thirteen other lines 
operating in whole or in part, in mountain-Pacific territory, seeking 
permission to restore from, to, and between points in_ mountain- 
Pacific territory, the rates that were in effect prior to January 3, 
1932, denied, and order of June 8, 1931, modified so as to permit 
respondent carriers operating in western trunk line territory, t0 
furnish without additional charge return transportation for one care- 
taker accompanying one carload shipment of livestock, and so as to 
permit such change to be made effective upon one day’s notice. | 

1. & S. 3401, canned goods, carloads, from, to and between points 
in southern territory, and No. 21869, Evaporated Milk Association vs. 
A. & R. et al. Order further modified so as to make order in No. 
21869 effective April 1, 1932, upon not less than ten days’ notice in- 
stead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 17000, part 4. Rate structure investigation, petroleum and 
products, and cases grouped therewith. Order further amended 9 
as to provide that rates from Roxana, IIll., be established on or before 
March 15, 1932, upon notice to this Commission and to general public 
by not less than three days’ notice, filing and posting in manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the interstate commerce act. ; 

Finance No. 8692, A. V. I. proposed construction, and Finance 
No. 8715, Hutchinson & Northern construction. Effective date of 
certificate issued herein on February 4, is extended until further order 
of the Commission. 

Finance No. 4555, proposed construction by D. & S. L., and 
Finance No. 8070, D. & S. L. control. Petition of D. & R. G. W. for 
modification of certificate and orders issued therein is assigned for 
oral argument before the Commission at its office in Washington, 
D. C., on March 10, 1932. | 

Fourth Section Application No. 1062 et al. Terminal charges 4 
Louisiana ports. Petition filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent, for further 
postponement of denial date of Fourth Section order 10666, terminal 
charges at Louisiana ports, in said applications No. 1062 et al., denied, 
sufficient justification not having been shown. a 

Finance No. 7349. Genesee & Wyoming bonds. Commissions 
fourth “supplemental order entered herein on October 7, 1930, 4§ 
modified by fifth and sixth supplemental orders entered March 13, 
1931, and September 14, 1931, respectively, is further modified so 45 
to permit the G. & W. to renew for six months from April 1, 1932, 
with interest at rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable monthly, its 
promissory note for $300,000, and to repledge as collateral security 
—T —_—" of its 5 per cent first-mortgage gold bonds dated 
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No , Standard Soy Bean Mills vs. C. B. & Q. et al. A. E. 
otal ‘Manufacturing Co. and National Soybean Oil Manufacturers’ 
ciation permitted to intervene. : 
ASS 0, 29042, Youngstown Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
illon Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. ’ 
Mast inance No. 9094, application of F. E. C., and_its receivers, for 
tificate to abandon a branch line of railroad in Duval county, Fla. 
cerof Jacksonville Beach, Fla., permitted to intervene. 
City 9, 20891 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Federated Metals Corporation et al. 
« B. & O. et al. Proceedings reopened for further hearing with 
4 17000, part 12, rate structure investigation, non-ferrous metals, 
pe) related cases, and assigned for further hearing March 16, 10 
_" standard time, at Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y., before 
Commissioner Eastman and Examiners Mullen and Cooper. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 20703. Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Complainants ask for an order requiring defendant carriers 
to furnish or make available, data as to routes and distances used 
in determining rates prescribed. ; 

No. 23244, H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. etal. Complain- 
ants renew petition dated November 16, 1931, for reopening of case 
for purpose or granting reargument before entire Commission upon 
. as made. 
reoeet § Ss. 3401, canned goods, carloads, from, to and between points 
in southern territory. E. B. Boyd and E. Morris, agents, on be- 
half of respondent and defendant carriers herein, and related cases, 
ask modification of order dated November 3, 1931, as amended by 
order dated December 1, 1931, to permit publication of rates from 
Green Bay, Oconto and Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and related points to 
southern destinations, effective April 1, on 1 day’s notice. 

No. 16116, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al., and No. 16563, National Fireproofing Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights, intervener, 
asks reopening and rehearing, on question of rates on brick and 
hollow building tile from Chicago Heights, Ill., and Hobart, Ind., to 
points within Chicago switching district. 

No. 21564 (and Sub. 1), Shaw Brothers et al. vs. Apache et al. 
Defendants ask reconsideration by and reargument before entire 
Commission after decision by division 5. 

Finance No. 8645. Application of Missouri Pacific for acquisition 
of control by purchase of stock of Northeast Oklahoma Railroad. 
Northeast Oklahoma Railroad asks reconsideration or, as an alterna- 
tive, rehearing by the Commission. 

No. 24279, Tamms Silica Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. and Il. & S. 3577, 
day or kaolin, from Cartersville, Ga.; to Tamms, Ill., and other in- 
terstate destinations. Complainant herein, supplementing its petition 
of February 9, 1932, asks reopening of proceeding for further hearing 
and consideration. 

No, 17517, rates on chert, sand and gravel within state of Georgia 
and No. 17763, Roquemore Gravel Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. et al. and 
related cases. Alabama Sand & Gravel Co. and Roquemore Gravel 
Co, complainants and interveners herein, asks modification of order 
of Commission dated February 17, 1932. 

Finance No. 8715. Hutchinson & Northern proposed construction. 
Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce, intervener, asks reopening, re- 
consideration and argument before Commission, covering which a 
report, certificate and order of the Commission by division 4, was 
issued, dated February 4, 1932. 

No. 17000, part 4, rate structure investigation, petroleum and petro- 
leum products. Col-Tex Refining Co. asks reopening, reconsideration, 
and modification of decision and findings herein. 

No. 17000, part 4, rate structure investigation, petroleum and petro- 
leum products. B. T. Jones, agent, on behalf of defendant carriers, 
ask modification of order dated January 5, 1931, 171 I. CG. C. 286, 
authorizing publication in compliance with said order on 3 days’ no- 
tice, effective March 15, 1932. 

No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within Western district 
and for export. Texas producers, grain dealers, flour and mixed feed 
manufacturers, Texas ports and Texas commercial interests generally 
ask further recpening and for hearing at Ft. Worth, Tex. 

No. 23079, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. S. F. et al. De- 
fendants ask reconsideration and modification of a: portion of finding 
and order of entire Commission upon present record. 

No. 21509, L. V. Austerschmidt et al vs. A. & E. et al. De- 
fendants ask reopening and consideration by entire Commission. 

No. 23307, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
and No. 23917, W. O. Anderson Commission Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. 
et al. Defendants ask postponement of effective date of order. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3719, the Commission has suspended from 
March 10 until October 10 schedules in supplements Nos. 44 
and 46 to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2086. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to cancel carload rates on hides, sheep pelts and 
goat skins, dry, from El Paso, Texas, and intermediate points 
in New Mexico, to Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio River cross- 
ings, and for points east, and to apply higher class rates in lieu 





thereof. The following is illustrative, rates being in cents per 
100 pounds: 
——From 
Albuquerque, 
El Paso, Tex. N. M. 

To Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
NG NS ihe inks. cited ss Snares 118% 164 118% 182% 
ig eeeeenriengegipane 12914 178 12914 190%% 
Philadelphia, Pa. .........2+0.005 194 230 194 254% 
ON, MORI ecicdcsdasace'eme eed 203 241 203 260% 


In I. and S. No. 3720, the Commission has suspended from 
March 10 until October 10 schedules in supplements Nos. 210, 
212 and 217 to joint tariff, Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, Boyd’s 
I. C. C. No. A-1869, Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-218, Jones’ I. C. C. 
No. 2075, and Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 90, and in various 
other individual lines and agents’ tariffs. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to cancel present commodity rates on iron or steel 
railway material, in straight or mixed carloads, which embraces 
humerous commodities such as old or new rails and fastenings, 
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car axles and wheels, car parts, etc., and to apply in lieu thereof 
column 32% rates (32% per cent of first class), which would 
result in increases on traffic from, to and between points in 


Southwestern territory. The following is illustrative, rates 
being in cents per ton of 2,240 pounds on rails, carloads: 

From Pres. Prop. 
 , Ce sscce and sekbeeseeabens 790 1478 
Se Sieg GP, BNNs 0 4.s.5.5-0.0.0.0.66 05 Scene de 00060868 972 1792 
Sree, AM., tO Howstem, TOK. ...ccececrvccccceseces 516 1568 
Birmingham, Ala., to Oklahoma City, Okla............ 732 1613 

Without waiving their objections to the validity of the 


Commission’s order in Finance No. 8070, application of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western to acquire control of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railway Co. by the purchase of stock, raised in 
court proceedings, the Uintah Basin Railroad League and the 
Moffat Tunnel League have asked the Commission to deny the 
petition of the D. & R. G. W. for an extension of its order in 
No. 8070, from March 15, 1932, to April 15, 1933. The order, to 
the extension of which they object, permits the D. & R. G. W., 
within six months from September 15, 1931, to acquire the stock 
of the Denver & Salt Lake (Moffat road), to begin construction 
of the Dotsero cut-off, purchase the remainder of the outstanding 
Moffat road stock, and, if and when ordered by the Commission, 
to make an extension of the Moffat road westward from Craig, 
Colo. 

The objectors say that, on account of the financial condition 
of the D. & R. G. W., as disclosed in its petition for postpone- 
ment, the petition should be denied “and the Denver company 
should be emphatically informed that the Commission will not 
tolerate any further extension of the present uncertainty, and 
that the terms of the order of September 15, 1931, must be com- 
plied with within the six months’ period provided in that order, 
failing which that order will be withdrawn and the Denver 
company required to immediately divest itself of all control of 
the Denver & Salt Lake Company.” 

The leagues asking for action against the D. & R. G. W. 
are interveners in the case, opposed to control by the Rio Grande 
and interested in the westward extension of the Moffat road. 
They assert that they are almost solely dependent upon the 
Moffat road for railroad transportation facilities. They have 
gone to court in Delaware to test the validity of the Commis- 
sion’s order. They now represent that in view of the Rio 
Grande’s present financial condition, it would not be in the 
public interest that that company acquire control of the Salt 
Lake company. The two leagues further said there was great 
uncertainty as to when, if ever, the financial condition of the 
Rio Grande would improve. 

“The assurances of the Denver company (D. & R. G. W.) 
as to its financial ability, which undoubtedly influenced this 
Commission in granting its permission to the Denver company 
to acquire control of the Salt Lake company, have proved to 
be unwarranted,” said the two leagues. “If the present picture 
had been presented to the Commission in the hearing in this 
docket, of course the application would have been denied. Now 
that the true situation is frankly shown to the Commission, we 
believe it is evidence that the present uncertainty should be 
speedily terminated.” 

Answering the petition of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern for a postponement of the date to begin the work authorized 
by the Commission’s order of September 15, 1931, the Denver 
& Salt Lake prayed that the Commission take no action either 
in undertaking to suspend the orders or conditions made in 
connection with the report of September 15, 1931, or in enter- 
ing any order, nunc pro tunc, or in extending the time for the 
performance of the conditions specified in the Commission’s 
orders or in specifying other or different effective dates from 
those specified in the original orders, which would in any man- 
ner affect or impair the rights of the Salt Lake, or other inter- 
ested parties, and, in no event any further order or orders 
until after a hearing has been afforded to the Salt Lake. It 
claimed that the Commission’s orders of September 15, 1931 
had become effective thirty days thereafter in accordance with 
the terms therein embraced. 

The Salt Lake’s wish for a hearing on the subject was 
granted by the Commission coincident with the Commission’s 
making public of the Salt Lake answer. The Commission an- 
nounced an argument on the subject for March 10, which was 
the following day. The Salt Lake signified its willingness for 
such hearing on short notice. Inasmuch as the facts to be 
brought out were as to questions of law, the Commission called 
the proceeding an argument. 

Assignment of time for arguments on the questions raised 
in connection with the application of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western for an extension of time for beginning and completing 
the const®uction of the cut-off was made to Henry McAllister 
for the applicant; Gerald Hughes, Denver & Salt Lake; Erskine 
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R. Meyer, Moffat Tunnel Commission; Clarence L. Ireland, at- 
torney general, and James D. Parriott for the state of Colorado 
and its Public Service Commission, both having intervened on 
the day of argument, in opposition to the Rio Grande’s applica- 
tion; and Albert L. Vogl, Moffat Tunnel League and others. 

Mr. McAllister said that the Rio Grande Western was ask- 
ing for more time in which to carry out the plan resulting from 
the Commission’s decisions in the two finance cases involving 
the whole subject. In answer to questions from the bench he 
said that if there was a consensus among the opponents it was 
that they wanted the cut-off built right away and that they 
thought that that could be done by the Commission denying 
the application. He said construction now was impossible. 

For the Denver & Salt Lake and its subsidiary, the Denver 
& Salt Lake Western, Mr. Hughes objected to the issuance of 
any nunc pro tune order such as was requested by the Rio 
Grande Western. It was his contention that when the Rio 
Grande Western unconditionally accepted the terms laid down 
by the Commission contractual obligations arose which could 
not be varied by any order of the Commission. 

In the course of his argument, Mr. McAllister said that the 
Western Pacific and the Missouri Pacific had organized the 
WM Corporation and that that company had acquired the 7,600 
shares of Denver & Salt Lake stock which was needed to give 
the Rio Grande Western interest control of the company to 
which the Commission, in Finance No. 4555, gave authority to 
build the cut-off. The authorization was conditioned upon use 
by the Rio Grande Western of the cut-off. The matter finally 
got into the present shape of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
becoming authorized to build the cut-off through acquisition of 
the Denver & Salt Lake stock by reason of the arrangement 
set up by the Commission in Finance No. 8070. 

Mr. Hughes said that when Mr. McAllister made that state- 
ment it was the first he had heard of its creation. He said that 
there were other facts that had come out in connection with 
this argument indicating the necessity for a further hearing. 

In behalf of the Denver & Salt Lake Mr. Hughes said that 
it was anxious to have the cut-off built and that if the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, in a frank conference, would suggest a 
plan, he felt sure that the Denver & Salt Lake would assent to 
any reasonable plan for construction. He acquitted the Rio 
Grande Western of any lack of good faith in the negotiations 
between itself and the Denver & Salt Lake, but said that it 
should be obvious that its interest in the construction of the 
cut-off would be much inferior to that of the Denver & Salt 
Lake, the originator of the idea, because the cut-off would 
severely short-haul the Rio Grande Western. In answer to 
questions from the bench he said that the Denver & Salt Lake 
could not construct the cut-off, even if the authority granted by 
the Commission to the Rio Grande Western lapsed, on account 
of the holding of its stock in the manner in which it was held. 

At the beginning of the argument Mr. McAllister suggested 
that perhaps a further hearing on questions of fact was needed. 
Chairman Porter, however, said the Commission would listen 
to statements about the matter as it then stood and decide later 
whether a further hearing was necessary. 


Arguments made by those opposed to the Rio Grande West- 
ern’s application for an extension of time showed the accuracy 
of Henry McAllister’s summary of the opposition. That sum- 
mary was that the opponents of the application desired the 
immediate building of the cut-off by the Rio Grande Western. 
The opposition went to the extent of contending that if the 
Commission made an extension it should put the Rio Grande 
Western under bond, by the deposit of securities one man sug- 
gested, for performance of the agreement within the time the 
Commission might allow. Mr. McAllister, in rebuttal for the 
applicant, protested against anything being done by the Com- 
mission that would make it impossible for the applicant to per- 
form its duty as a carrier, particularly requiring the Rio Grande 
Western to put up stock and income bonds of the Denver & 
Salt Lake, which he had said the Rio Grande Western sug- 
gested would be available as collateral for a loan of $4,000,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for which it had 
made application. Others had suggested that the Commission, 
by Clayton law proceedings, require the Rio Grande Western 
to divest itself of Denver & Salt Lake securities. 

Percy B. Eckhart, as trustee under a declaration of trust 
made by Bernard A. Eckart, and the De Soto. Securities Co., 
were allowed to intervene at the hearing. Mr. Eckhart was 
given time at the end of the proceeding to argue against the 
issuance of any nunc pro tune or other order affecting their 
rights. Mr. Eckhart claimed that the Rio Grande Western was 
obligated to pay him $127,875 for Denver & Salt Lake stock 
or voting trust certificates, in accordance with the condition 
that that company buy stock of that company at not less than 
$155 a share. The securities company claimed $121,52@on that 
account. 

At the conclusion of the argument the Commission an- 
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nounced that the case had been reopened for further hearing 
to the end that facts stated by the attorneys and such others 
as might be pertinent could be put into the record. Assistant 
Director Burnside, of the Commission’s bureau of finance, and 
Examiner T. F. Sullivan started that hearing immediately afte, 
the commissioners left the bench. 


S. P. COTTON BELT ACQUISITION 


The Southern Pacific Co. has conditionally accepted the 
terms prescribed by the Commission in Finance No. 8393, ap. 
quisition of stock of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway (yo 
by the purchase of stock, to be met by it in connection with the 
acquisition of the Cotton Belt, and Finance No. 8970, applica. 
tion of the Southern Pacific for transfer of the Cotton Be} 
from system No. 10 to system No. 16, in the Commission’s com. 
plete plan for .the consolidation of the railroads of the country 
into a limited number of systems. (See Traffic World, January 
30, p. 229.) ; 

The Southern Pacific, in its acceptance of the Commission’s 
report, said that it would go forward with the acquisition upon 
the condition set forth in its offer of June 16, 1931. That was 
to acquire Cotton Belt stock if enough of that stock was de. 
posited to enable it to become the owner of 85 per cent of the 
issued and outstanding Cotton Belt stock or such lesser per. 
centage as might be acceptable to it. 


SOUTHERN CLASS RATE FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, by an order in No. 13494, southern class 
rate investigation, I. and S. No. 3234, fresh meats and packing 
house products to, from and between points in southern territory 
and supplemental fourth section orders Nos. 9200 and 9700, has 
modified the fourth section orders mentioned so that the relief 
thereby extended with respect to rates on packing house prod- 
ucts, fresh meats, lard substitutes and cooking oils, shall expire 
sixty days after the effective date of the order or orders that 
may be entered in I. and S. No. 3234. Otherwise the relief would 
have expired on March 2. 


ARKANSAS & MEMPHIS VALUATION 


In Valuation No. 1044, Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge 
and Terminal Co., the Commission, by division 1, as of June 30, 
1918, has found final value for rate making purposes of the con- 
pany’s property as follows: Owned and used, $4,768,000; owned 
but not used, $227,963; and used but not owned, $234,107. 


ULSTER & DELAWARE NOT EXEMPTED 


By an order in No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, 
the Commission has denied a petition of H. H. Fleming, re- 
ceiver of the Ulster & Delaware, praying for modification of the 
findings and orders so as to exempt that company from any 
requirement that it enter into joint class rates with other car- 
riers. It was erroneously stated in The Traffic World, Feb. 27, 
p. 448, under the heading, “Class Rate Orders,’’ that the Ulster 
& Delaware had been exempted from the requirements. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 23817 (and Sub. 1), Southwestern Virginia, Inc., 
et al., vs. N. & W., No. 23653 (Sub. 4), Kimbalton Lime Co., Inc., vs. 
N. & W. Ry., et_al., No 23805 (and Sub. 1 to 7, incl.), Leas & McVitty, 
Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. et_al., and No. 23842, State Corporation Com- 
mission of Va. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al., assigned for March 10, 
at Washington, D. C., was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Argument in No. 23653 (and Sub 1 to 3 and Sub. 5 to 10, incl.) 
Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. & O. Ry., No. 23842, Sub. 1, State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Va. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry., No 23855 (and Sub. 1 
and 2), Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al., and No. 
24169, Mead Paperboard Corp. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al., assigned 
for March 11, at Washington, D. C., was postponed to date to be 
hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 24777, H. F. Lull Estate vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. RB. B. 
et al., assigned for March 11, at Providence, R. |., before Examiner 
Glenn, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 24945, Muscle Shoals White Lime Co. vs. A. G. §. 
R. R. et al., assigned for March 12, at Sheffield, Ala., before Exam- 
iner Fleming, was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 


CONSOLIDATION RESOLUTION 


A favorable report on the King resolution (S. Res. 173) 
calling on the Attorney General of the United States for Ir 
formation as to railroad mergers and the policy of the De 
partment of Justice with respect thereto has been made to the 
Senate by the judiciary committee through Senator King. (See 
Traffic World, March 5, p. 503.) 

The Senate agreed to the King consolidation resolution, 
S. Res. 173, without debate. 


RAIL PENSION BILL 
Representative Arentz, of Nevada, has introduced H. R. 
10203, a bill to provide retirement insurance for railway @& 
ployes. 
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and West Virginia, acting through its Board of Public Works, 
after opposed allocation of the Norfolk and Western, Virginian, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio to any system. The state contended that in 
the public interest they should be left as independent carriers. 


The board is the body, composed of the elective state officers, 


the which assesses all public utility property for purpose of taxa- 
» at: j 
Co. ioe the most important industry in the state, the board as- 
- the serted, was that of mining bituminous coal, 72 per cent of 
lica- which was shipped over the three railroads mentioned. 
Belt ‘Assistant Attorney General W. Elliott Neffien was the wit- 
real ness for the state. He said that assignment of any one of the 
ntry railroads to one of the systems would dilute the revenues of 
lary the roads so assigned and thereby deprive the state of taxes it 
jevied upon the railroads and the production of coal. The neces- 
am sary result of a merger of the Chesapeake & Ohio with the less 
pon fortunate railroads, as he said, of the C. & O. and Nickel Plate 
was system, would decrease the earnings of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
de and deprive West Virginia of the principal basis of valuation of 
the that property for assessment purposes from year to year and 
per. in a large measure restrict capital expenditures for subsequent 


improvements, thereby diverting from the state to other states 
the taxable values that should naturally come to West Virginia. 
The state imposes what is known as a “gross sales tax,” 


ass that is, a tax levied upon the gross sales of various industries, 
Ing particularly coal. The tax is at the rate of 42/100ths of one 
ory per cent of the value of the gross value of the product of an 
has industry. Allocation of the Chesapeake & Ohio or of any of the 
lief other two roads, the witness said, would necessarily affect ad- 
‘od- versely the interest of the coal producers of West Virginia, so 
ire that coal production in West Virginia would be retarded and 
hat diminished through the substitution of coal from the northern 
uld lines of the systems to which the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 


Norfolk & Western were assigned in the four-system plan. 
The board further said that West Virginia and its various 
taxing units derived a very large part of their revenues upon 


ige taxes levied upon real estate and personal property. Any check 
30, on its development, the board said, would not only affect di- 
m- rectly and adversely the welfare of more than half the popula- 
1ed tion of West Virginia but would depress land and personal 


property values by reason of the lessened demand for West 
Virginia coal resulting from the allocation fo West Virginia 
railroads to systems interested in promoting the production and 
marketing of coal in other parts of the country. 


re- The board in conclusion said that its investigation disclosed 
he that the interest of the entire public in West Virginia was 
ny opposed to the proposed destruction of the independence of the 
ar three prosperous railroads now serving about 75 per cent of the 
1, coal operations of the state. It said that it could not see how 
er competition could be preserved if the plan presented by the 


four trunk lines was approved. It said that as it read the law 
authorizing the consolidation of railroads, the Commission could 
not approve the four-system plan. 


C5 City of Philadelphia 
i Testimony in behalf of the city of Philadelphia was given 
m- at the hearing before Chairman Porter and Examiner Koch in 


No. 12964, consolidation of railroads, but it does not appear 
1 in the transcript of the hearing. It was withdrawn a few min- 


7 utes after it was given late the afternoon of March 3. It was 
My given by J. M. Davison, president of the Commercial Traffic 
ed Managers’ Association and traffic manager for the American 
be Pulley Co., under the guidance of G. Coe Farrier, assistant city 
R. solicitor. 
er After the testimony was given Mr. Farrier had it expunged 
S. from the record. He also withdrew his appearance for Phila- 
n- delphia so as to have it confined only to the other interests 
mentioned by Mr. Davison when he stated for whom he was 
appearing, 


_ Mr. Davison said the interests for which he was appear- 
) ng opposed the allocation of the Reading and the Central of 


n- New Jersey to any system of which the Baltimore & Ohio was 
e also a member, Such allocation, in his opinion, would not help 
e the situation in the Philadelphia area. He said he would prefer 


to have the two roads mentioned to act as a terminal carrier 

for all roads to come into Philadelphia over. Use of those 

Toads as terminal carriers, he said, would give Philadelphia 

Competition without the short-hauling of any of the systems. 

7 A similar status was advocated for the Delaware & Hudson on 
account Of traffic to Albany, N. Y., and New England. 

1 Similar testimony was given by H. W. Wills, secretary of 

‘ the Philadelphia Board of Trade, in respect to the allocation 

of the Reading. Mr. Farrier, who had been conducting the 
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examination of Philadelphia witnesses, excused himself from the 
room, to answer, as he said, a long distance telephone call. 
When he returned to the room he asked for the removal from 
the record of all references to testimony in behalf of the city or 
his appearance as assistant city solicitor. He said that certain 
formalities had not been observed and that after his talk over 
the telephone he wished to withdraw the testimony and the 
appearance. John Phillip Hill expressed regret that the ad- 
mirably expressed position of Philadelphia, as he called it, was 
not to be left on the record. Henry W. Anderson, one of the 
Baltimore & Ohio attorneys, prior to the withdrawal of the 
testimony, asked the witness what his authorization was from 
the city of Philadelphia. Mr. Davison said the assistant city 
solicitor had told him he was to speak for the city. 

Franklin G. Ibach, general traffic manager of E. J. Lavino 
& Co., makers of high temperature firebrick, ferro manganese 
and things of that sort, expressed the opinion that allocation of 
the Reading to any other carrier would be a step backward. 
Lavino & Co. have three plants, he said, on the Reading in the 
Philadelphia area. His idea was that the Reading did not need 
help from any other system and that its attitude toward ship- 
pers was more sympathetic than it would be if it were part of 
a larger system because it had to depend upon a smaller area 
for its patronage. 

A. S. Boden, for the Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau, under the direction of A. G. Gutheim, its attorney, ad- 
vocated assignment of the Western Maryland and the Virginian 
to the New York Central system, the contention being that 
such a change in allocation would put each of the proposed 
four systems more nearly on an equality as originators of 
bituminous coal than under the plan as submitted. Such an 
assignment, he said, would give the New York Central about 
an equal interest in hauling coal from the northern and southern 
fields. 

J. V. Norman, attorney for the southern operators (under 
the terminology used in the lake cargo coal case), wanted to 
know if allocation as proposed would not bring into play the 
third section of the interstate commerce act in respect of coal 
from the competing fields. Mr. Boden said that it was already 
there. 

Primary Valuations 


E. S. Hobbs, a member of the Commission’s staff, in behalf 
of the Commission, submitted data, in exhibit form, showing 
primary valuations of the railroads embraced within the four 
proposed systems brought down to December 31, 1930, based on 
the primary valuations made by the Commission, plus additions 
and betterments and minus the increased depreciation carried 
in the reserves. H. T. Newcomb, of the D. & H., objected to 
the introduction of the valuations because they were not in 
accordance with section 19a but they were allowed to be put 
into the record. The valuations shown for the four systems 
are: New York Central, $2,502,719,622; Pennsylvania, $3,143,- 
084,636; Baltimore & Ohio, $1,639,049,245, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate, $1,581,791,290. 


Testimony was given in behalf of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, against its inclusion in the Pennsylvania system, by 
W. H. Blair, general freight agent, and George P. McNear, pres- 
ident. Mr. Blair’s testimony consisted of exhibits showing 
routes in connection with the road that once belonged to the 
Pennsylvania. According to earlier testimony the road was 
then operated at a deficit but now is operated at a profit for its 
owners, its net in 1931 having been reported as 3.11 per cent. 
Exhibits also showed lower unit costs by the T. P. & W. under 
its present ownership and management. 


According to Mr. McNear assignment of the road to the 
Pennsylvania would tend to dry up interchange between the 
T. P. & W. and its eastern connections and tend to close the 
Peoria gateway on account of the Pennsylvania’s greater inter- 
est in gateways farther west by reason of its interest in the 
Wabash. Mr. McNear said there should be no change unless it 
could be shown that the new arrangement would be better for 
the public. The T. P. & W., he said, was not for sale. He said 
there should be at least five systems in the eastern district. 
The four-system plan, he said, covered carriers that could not 
be acquired. Even if they could, he said, acquisition would 
mean converting present stock interest into bonds bearing fixed 
charges. | 

The exhibit submitted by Mr. Hobbs, of primary values 
found by the Commission as of various valuation dates, brought 
down to December 31, 1931, by the use of data contained in 
the annual reports of the carriers to the Commission’s bureau 
of statistics since the valuation dates, shows the values of the 
proposed four systems, the components of each of the systems. 
In addition it shows the primary values of the roads allocated 
jointly to the four systems, brought down in the same way. 
It also shows the mileages of the four systems and of the 
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jointly allocated roads. The mileages of the four systems pro- 
posed, exclusive of the mileages of the jointly allocated roads, 
are: New York Central, 13,434; Pennsylvania, 17,107; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 11,979 and Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate, 13,- 
681. 

The system, component railroads’ and jointly allocated rail- 
road primary values, as of various valuation dates, brought 
down to December 31, 1930, consist of the final value as of 
various valuation dates, plus net additions, betterments and 
retirements and less the increase in the accrued depreciation 
in most instances; in some the book value, less accrued de- 
preciation, is used. In two instances railroads which do not file 
reports with the Commission are shown in the compilations. 
The book values used are those of the Baltimore & Eastern, 
Flint Belt, Cooperstown & Charlotte and Schoharie Valley. 
The roads included in the exhibit which do not file reports and 
are not assigned values are the People’s Railway and Napier- 
ville Junction. 

In a supplementary exhibit submitted by Mr. Hobbs it was 
shown that tentative valuations had been used by him in pre- 
paring his major exhibit of the following: D. L. & W., Harlem 
Transfer, Wabash, New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, Detroit & 
Western, B. & O., B. & O. Chicago Terminal, Dayton & Union, 
Staten Island Rapid Transit, Buffalo & Susquehanna, C. & A., 
N. Y. C. & St. L., Lorain & West Virginia and Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia. It also showed that amounts should be added 
to the figures in the major exhibit to provide for the increases 
allowed for inclusion in final valuation reports, as follows: 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, $860,000, Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
$262,800, and Lorain & West Virginia, $45,000. 

The primary values brought down to December 31, 1930, in 
the manner described, for the systems, their components and 
the jointly allocated railroads, follow: 


System and Road 
System No. 3—New’York Central: 


ee re eee ee er re $1,971,677,863 
ics hg had die RSW a ee We aH TS O44 0sie Vinee aed we 58,095 














Raquette Lake ....-ccccccceee 368,129 
Chicago River & Indiana R. 35,159,724 
Louisville & Jefferson Bridge & R. R. Co.. 4,927,953 
dae x.ab.be Oeees 6 a ebee aelees 45,303 
TES eT ee ree 363,953 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. 123,751,351 
Lake Erie & Eastern R. R 8,302,237 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.............+.. 306,797,693 
I eo ce aa ala og: 5 6 Sh sa 4 o0 we bw’ ewe 1,171,372 
NOW TOPE, ORtArio B Western Ry... 2. cccccvcccscccees 43,945,298 
I Me I RG. IB 6654 6200146554006 wien. swarsebese des 6,150,651 

Total, Rew York Contral System. ......cecccccesess $2,502,719,622 

System No. 4—Pennsylvania: 

ea de os a ni aie Gian wie aw elas 8 We Wek le ei he $2,370,756,836 
ag aicansia gib'ssis: kde hid eS vides 0.9% 0d 8 Hela ae 139,741,802 
I ER MRS 1 66.5.6 6 0.0 66.0040 0:0-00:6-0000-0 8% 883,753 
po ee ere rer ere ere ee 1,893,849 
Philadelphia & Beach Haven R. R........cccccccccccecs 263,603 
DD IE Gd oo 00 9-6.01010, 6:06 500 660-0 0008600008 407,965 
Warnesuure & Washington BR. RB... .ccccocccccscecesecs 737,829 
OE nb 06@ oro wde'eis. 6-918 baa 00.00 04.6064 2,139,169 
PRenaeiwem & CamGgen Perry CO......cccccccscccccocee 2,605,644 
Toledo, Peoria &.Western R. R 7,568,669 
a en a6 Wicrinore ie se 5.0 SiWibl a WWW'er0.bb:60:0.010S 388,745,086 
SIRS) Og Re a eee 191,324,649 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois R. R.. 1,764,991 
I ik nig 5:6 ao dW Ne ib d'0:6 bw 60:00 0 .0\8:9im 44,686 
ee eee errr ee 34,206,105 


TOCRs, PORRAFTVRIIR BGG 6 occiceccccciccccccccecs $3,143,084,636 


System No. 5—Baltimore & Ohio: 


I i I A og ad ia iad mdb aidin:d win BYAés awleS Oe $ 778,187,007 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal R. R.............. 32,075,549 
I hadnt y gig gd di'd:4. 018g KS 6a Slpe hiner w 98 @ wi 780,154 
Pe GE SEU TORUNBRE FRY ios ccc ccc occecccveccvens 19,671,310 
I odes oie buG ona Stenecaie. weir nseevese 6a) Bib Ri Rdverere band 297,806,300 
Sa 2a bss.o) wie iesh. 0.0 Bio Sih OS Sie Sa wT ES ee OOO «s 14,711,557 
ee ee edgier Net eWEe sede TSC owere see eueebaeeien walled aa diek 
ee Sere er ere 173,372,899 
I ee I, I MI 6 06 -0:0:0'6 0:06-0:60 600 6066:0044 Veme 5,065,485 
6s a 5a ib 6 4:d:0 wo ae eee ae ew hula 96,206,387 
I ool rd nn ak eies 6.0. end 4 4-0 0,6 ie arw 4io'mibie'¥ 610e-e 00°0 17,210,235 
Manistique & Lake Superior R. R............seeeeeeees 674,404 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry..........cccccesees 64,421,479 
ee NE Bhs 60.6.6 605.0 6scrcvecveesvices 8,789,227 
a arr ree 88,988,417 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry................. 41,088,835 
Total, Baltimore & Ohio System................... $1,639,049,245 
System No. 6—Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate: 
NN I Og on 4.6,5,5.6 Bu 0 ab sm.6 bea haaenuib-oeea $ 430,291,896 
Covington & Cincinnati Elevated R. R. & Transfer & 

II il fe ante cables Laas a8 csawseeoei ee ravi 8,598,287 
I a nis, iad diate Rinse Gees dele a8 é tie Od aah esi 124,750,736 
I artis Ain ob 6166 6 ce wh Gace 6 61006 bbw oboe bien.e 1,306,858 
mow Tern, Chicago & St. Loula R. BR. ..... cc cccssccess 158,267,322 
Se Re SER ee eer er ee 322,735,262 
a I sdk or dia lal gical ie dah haw wilerekdidieeedra 29,376,081 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R............. 14,288,016 
‘Wilkes-Barre & Wastern R. 'R.........ccccccccccccces 3,572,438 


Pe SD Se ee ar ere 1,701,079 
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pe eT ee. ee re 


We ge Re eee oe ere 250,978'4 
eS EO OS ON SS err er eee 51.468 34 
er eee 61,176} 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transportation R. R........ 116373 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry............sssceeteecsceeeey 50:557 by 
DS Oe a are "935.744 
Py ee ee, eee eee 45 468°74 
I et NE Oo. 'd. 0 w-n'b:0:6. 60.0190 6b 06600006 1 249 34 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern R. R................. "102/911 
Se OE Sear eee 7,069,303 
Manistee & Northeastern Ry.............ss-seeeeeeeees 1,610,0% 


i 
Total, Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System. ...$1,581,791,24 


Joint—New York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate: 





te I is TU 6 5 oo 6 6.651500 wHROE Smo oeesrcc $ 106,941,099 
Cooperstown & Charlotte Valley R. R.............5.... 512.155 
Greenwich & JONNSONVING RB. ......cccccqscccccccsces 908'31] 
ere ee eee 162,734 
Ne ee ere rere a. 
Lehigh & Mow Mngiand BR. B..........6cccccccccesoocess 15,037,935 
SS SE rer ein 7,271,500 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Yough. Ry.............. 2,877,919 
Se ere Sener errr 24,303,993 
Ficcepuren & West Virginia Ry......-..cccsscececs 45,468,744 
Wigin, Joliet & MMstern By... .0.ccccccccvccscesse a 44,356,591 
Akron, Canton & Young. Ry.........ccccscccccvccccsece 8,534,109 
pe ee SS ee aro eee ee 1,611,893 
Joint—New York Central and Pennsylvania: 
eo ee. Perri ree reer er rere ee eee 750,464 
Cherry Tree & Dixonville R. R.......csccsccccccccceee 1,914,560 
I a I OO ob 6.s 656. dice sw esiewcinses< ewes 4,432,998 
ee ae A eer eee 4,835,955 
_Joint—New York Central (60 per cent), Chicago & North 
Western (20 per cent), and Chi., Mil., St. P. & 
Pac. (20 per cent): 
Sr ee rer eee eee 15,019,905 
Joint—New York Central and Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific: 
oe me ae, ee ee ree ree 905,213 
Joint—Pennsylvania and Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate: 
Co I eer ere eee 108,643,942 
—— & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
ate: 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Tame BR. Binis cc cccccccsocscces 6,319,110 


*Lessor of New York Central R. R. 
Drift to Government Ownership 


This country is not merely drifting toward government 
ownership of railroads, it is sliding toward that end, according 
to F. J. Lisman, New York banker, and for fifty years a student 
of transportation. Mr. Lisman was an interpolated witness, 
taking the witness stand upon the suggestion of Chairman Por 
ter in a pause in the case that was being made by Syracuse, 
N. Y., in opposition to the four-system plan to make it a station 
on the New York Central only. 

Reference by Mr. Lisman to a suggestion that had been 
made that a part of the Lackawanna be used in giving entry 
of one or more other railroads into Syracuse brought from 
Thomas Woodward, one of the attorneys for Syracuse, an in 
quiry as to whether Mr. Lisman was putting in a rebuttal to 
Syracuse’s case. Mr. Porter said he was not, Mr. Lisman said 
that he had merely referred to the proposal as an example of 
a point he had been making, namely, that the public was treat: 
ing the railroads or seeking to treat them as if its money were 
in them and not the money of the owners of railroad securities 
that owned them. Mr. Porter said that Mr. Lisman was 4 
citizen of the United States and entitled to and would be heard 
in an inquiry instituted by the Commission. 

On cross-examination Mr. Woodward began asking Mr. Lis 
man if his bank had not participated in the sale of South 
American bonds, at or near par which were now being quoted 
at about 20 per cent par. Mr. Woodward said that he was im 
peaching the witness as an expert in banking. Mr. Porter 
ruled that he might impeach Mr. Lisman all he desired in the 
matter of railroad securities but that he might not go into the 
question of South American bonds. 


Witnesses in this case, Mr. Lisman said, were losing their 
perspective. He recalled that in 1920 when the consolidation 
and other parts of the transportation act were enacted, the 
Commission was given a mandate to make a plan for the col 
solidation of the railroads into a limited number of systems 
adequate to serve the country and yield a fair return on the 
money invested. The mandate was given when the railroads 
had a virtual monopoly in transportation. 

The railroads now, he said, had plenty of competition, in 
fact too much competition without a fair return. His thought 
was that witnesses urging local claims for competing systems 
of railroads for every point were taking the short view. 

“We are not merely drifting toward government owner 
ship,” said Mr. Lisman in enforcing his view that the public was 
asking too much and giving too little “but we are sliding to 
ward government ownership.” 
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Mr. Lisman said he had not heard that the New York Cen- 
tral, for instance, was not giving northern New York good 
service. But he said he did know that the railroads were not 
getting @ fair return. Every city, Mr. Lisman said, wanted as 
many roads as possible to obtain, but the public was not willing 
to pay for what it wanted. — ‘ 

if the public persisted, said Mr. Lisman, there would be no 
competition but government ownership. As a matter of fact, 
he said, there were too many railroads now. If the railroad 
system of the country were being built now, he said, there 
would be about 50,000 miles less of railroad mileage. 

Commenting on the fears of a community that if the plan 
were approved it would lose something to its neighbor, he said, 
for instance, it would be impossible for New York, although the 
largest port in the country, to handle the coal that passed 
through Hampton Roads ports. He said it was a national and 
not a local problem with which the Commission was dealing, 
in which competition was overemphasized. The law, he said, 
did not say that competition should be preserved in full. He 
said he believed he knew what the law contemplated because. 
in one Way or another, he had had a good deal to do with the 
framing of it and that he had often talked with the late Senator 
Cummins about the end sought by the legislation of 1920. 

“T take it,’ said Chairman Porter, “that you are in favor 
of the move going on in England to give each of the four big 
systems an exclusive area in which it shall have a virtual 
monopoly?” 

Mr. Lisman said he was inclined that way or to the system 
in France of having each of its big systems center in Paris. 
He said the country had too much money invested in the rail- 
road plant today and that the move should be toward the elim- 
ination of expense. 

In answer to an inquiry by Mr. Woodward the witness said 
he appeared at his own instigation and at his own expense and 
not at anybody else’s. 

Answering an inquiry by Clyde Brown, of the New York 
Central, on cross-examination, Mr. Lisman said he approved the 
four-system plan and thought it a reasonable one. This was 
brought out in a wholly incidental way as if the winess had 
not expected to be asked anything about the matter, his avowed 
object being to voice merely general thoughts on the subject. 


Syracuse Testimony 


Before the appearance of Mr. Lisman, Alexis N. Muench, 
president of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, expressed the 
belief that it would be disastrous for Syracuse to be left with 
only one railroad as proposed by the four-system plan. 


Dr. Charles L. Raper, professor of transportation at Syra- 
cuse University and a student of transportation for many years, 
gave it as his view that Syracuse should have two or more 
railroads on account of the city’s population and production 
center. His opppsition was to any plan leaving Syracuse with- 
out competition of two or more systems. He said he had asked 
President Crowley of the N. Y. C. why Syracuse was to be 
left with only one railroad but that he had never received an 
answer and that Syracuse did not yet know why it was pro- 
posed to treat it so. Syracuse, he said, was the only city of 
200,000 population in official territory outside of New England 
proposed to be left with only one railroad. Providence, R. L., 


m the other city with but one railroad, it was pointed out, had 


the benefit of water competition. Professor Raper said that 
while it was true that the New York canal was intended to 


— with the New York Central it was not much of a 
actor. 


F. M. Varah, traffic manager of the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce, said that leaving Syracuse with but one railroad 
would leave the city at a disadvantage in railroad competition. 
He said the Lackawanna should be part of one of the four sys- 
tems other than the New York Central. Elimination of the 
Lackawanna as an independent railroad would be disastrous to 
Syracuse. Good service, he said, had resulted from the com- 
petition of the Lackawanna and the New York Central, his esti- 
mate being that the two roads divided Syracuse tonnage nearly 
equally, although the New York Central had the greater num- 
ber of industrial sidings. Obtaining new industries for Syra- 
cuse, with only one railroad to serve it, would be hard, if not 
impossible. 

Mr. Brown wanted to know what compensation the New 
York Central should have for its claim, if the Lackawanna 
Were to be denied to it. Mr. Varah said he had an open mind 
coe point. As a suggestion, Mr. Varah proposed the Lehigh 
_ ty but he did not make that as a recommendation. He 
snd Suggested that that part of the Lackawanna between Syra- 
But _. Binghamton might be given to some other system. 
‘ € said Syracuse had no preference among the three sys- 
ems other than the New York Central. 
ee Testimony of a similar character was given by E. O. Lar- 

» President the Syracuse Manufacturers; George F. Farrell, 
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traffic manager of the Syracuse Washing Machine Co., and C. 
H. Schechter, sales manager of the Lennox Furnace Co. 

The case for Syracuse was completed by T. D. Geoghegan, 
a traffic student whose experience covered service as a railroad 
traffic officer and counsel for shippers. He advocated rearrange- 
ment of the four-system plan so as to bring the Pennsylvania 
into Syracuse over the Auburn line of the New York Central. 
The New York Central, he said, had no vital interest in several 
parts of the Lackawanna and did not need its Auburn line. 
Rearrangements to give Utica and Oswego competitive service 
were also discussed. He also suggested that the Lehigh Valley, 
allocated to the Van Sweringen system, might be given to the 
New York Central, although he did not advocate that. His idea 
was that the Baltimore & Ohio should be brought into Syracuse. 
That city, so far as the Baltimore & Ohio system was concerned, 
he said, was in the middle of no man’s land. Syracuse, he 
said, needed that system as there was no outlet for Syracuse 
to the south to Baltimore & Ohio territory. He suggested an 
entry for that system into Syracuse via Binghamton, N. Y. The 
Lehigh Valley, he said, came within a few miles of Syracuse 
and that it would be easy to bring it into Syracuse. 

Syracuse, according to the view of the witness, had been 
singled out for arbitrary treatment by the makers of the four- 
system plan. Under the plan, he said, it was his opinion that 
competition would be curtailed and existing routes and channels 
would be closed. He quoted from the Commission’s annual 
report of 1902 in which it prophesied the continuance of con- 
solidation and the lessening of competition. Chairman Porter 
interrogatively suggested that no shipper wanted to go back 
to 1902 conditions. The witness agreed with him but said that 
the prophecy of the Commission seemed to be coming true. He 
put in a mass of data tending to show that an industry or 
city having the benefit of only one railroad was at a disad- 
vantage. In answer to a question by Mr. Bikle the witness said 
he was reluctant to accept the formal assurance of the appli- 
cants, contained in their petition, that routes would be kept 
open because of his experience with such matters, citing changes 
in lumber routes made, he said, after the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley acquired the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, nothwith- 
standing, as he said, conditions prescribed by the Commission 
in permitting that acquisition. 

Auburn, Seneca Falls and Geneva, N. Y., followed Syracuse 
in what might have been called rebuttal of Syracuse sugges- 
tions for giving Syracuse competition, particularly suggestions 
as to the allocation of the Auburn branch of the New York 
Central or the Lehigh Valley as suggested by Syracuse. Earl 
E. Bockstedt, traffic manager of the Columbia Rope Co., speak- 
ing for the places mentioned, said he was absolutely opposed 
to the suggested changes because of the adverse effects they 
would produce. 

Lon P. Flanigan, traffic manager of the Seneca Kraut & 
Pickling Co., and Ralph Wycoff, traffic manager of the Cayuga, 
N. Y., Milling Co., a mixed feed company handling 9,000 cars of 
freight a year, adopted the testimony of Mr. Bockstedt and added 
facts about their own lines of business, Mr. Flanigan indicating 
among other things, that Seneca was the real sauer kraut cen- 
ter. Mr. Bikle showed skepticism about that, suggesting that 
Pennsylvania alone knew how to make that delicacy. Mr. 
Flanigan retorted that Seneca shipped its product to Pennsyl- 
vania to be eaten. 

Briefs and Argument 


The testimony against Syracuse’s suggestions closed the 
hearing. Chairman Porter set April 18 as the day when briefs 
would be due. The arguments, he suggested before formally 
announcing April 18 as the due date of briefs, would probably 
be soon after the briefs were filed, perhaps April 25. 

The Commission, on March 10, announced that arguments 
would be heard on April 25 and the following day. 


SHIPPING AND PACKING MEET 


The effects of the machine age and changes in transporta- 
tion as to the style and design of shipping containers and pack- 
ing requirements generally, as well as to distribution processes 
from the factory shipping room to the ultimate consumer, were 
aired at a six-day packaging, packing, and shipping conference, 
clinic, and exposition at the Palmer House, Chicago, this week, 
under the auspices of the American Management Association. 
At the exposition nearly a hundred manufacturers displayed 
their latest lines, including fibreboard and wooden boxes, bar- 
rels, crates, metal drums, and shipping containers of great 
variety. Steel strapping equipment, machinery for sealing 





fibreboard containers, and other accessories of the shipping 
room and warehouse were also on display. The large exposi- 
tion hall of the Palmer House was filled with the displays of 
the container and packaging industry, ranging all the way from 
the oldest of all shipping containers, the barrel, to the most 
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modern celophane wrapped display cartons of the candy and 
perfume manufacturer. 

At the conferences and clinics held twice daily there was 
an equally wide range of subjects considered in connection 
with production and distribution of goods in the age of the 
automobile and the airplane. Standardization and simplifica- 
tion of packages and containers was urged by speakers, while 
others stressed the advertising importance of the container and 
the importance of a scientific approach to container construc- 
tion and shipping problems. Radical changes in distribution 
methods as well as in transportation practices of recent years 
were thrown into high emphasis. 

Under the head of “The Machine Age—Its Effects Upon 
Distribution Channels,’ John Sullivan, of the marketing staff 
of the American Management Association, pointed out that, in 
the seven years, 1923 to 1929, inclusive, the share of the total 
retail sales volume apportioned to chain stores had increased 
from 6 per cent to 20 per cent, with the chains doing much 
larger parts of the business in individual lines. Forty-five per 
cent of the grocery business was in the hands of the chain 
stores in 1929, he said, and 33 per cent of the drug business, 
Changing habits of the consumer and shipper were covered by 
other speakers from many angles. 

Speaking on “Recent Transportation Developments and 
Their Relation to Packaging, Packing and Shipping,’ Professor 
L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, outlined in some 
detail the effect of motor transportation on the shipping con- 
tainer and changes already in process or likely to take place 
in standard rail provisions with respect to classification, rules, 
minimum weights, etc. His address was made the fourth day 
of the conference, which was devoted to packing and shipping. 
Some three hundred container manufacturers and representa- 
tives of shippers and the railroads attended. 

The supremacy attained by the railroads in the last cen- 
tury over the horse and the canal was achieved through gradual 
developments of principles of mass transportation, he said. To 
some extent, the advantages of mass transportation, he held, 
were off-set by disadvantages of assembling, breaking up, and 
preparing large shipments before and after actual conveyance. 
To a large extent, he held, the economies offered by highway 
transportation were a result of this. If offered large economies 
at both ends of the line haul. 

“Just as certain economies of large scale production were 
dissipated in widespread market distribution, so some of the 
economies of mass transport were dissipated in these various ac- 
tivities required to concentrate sufficient quantities of goods to 
constitute a carloads, trainload, or boatload, and to distribute 
these goods at the end of the haul,” he said. “This loss could 
be tolerated so long as the agencies for the direct movement 
of goods from producer to consumer continued inefficient; and 
it is evident that down to the close of the last century this 
condition existed. Otherwise stated, the agencies for mass 
transport had greatly improved, while those for individualized 
transport remained largely stationary. The success of the in- 
ternal combustion engine, plus rubber tires, has altered the 
picture. Given now a more effective unit of individualized trans- 
port, capable of moving considerable quantities of goods over 
considerable distances with a speed that rivals and often ex- 
ceeds that of the railway, and the competition between mass and 
individualized transport takes on a new meaning.” 

“Flexibility of service’? was a phrase much heard in con- 
nection with motor transport, he commented, illustrating what 
was meant by numerous examples of shipper economies resulting 
from absence of general rules for preparation of shipments, mini- 
mum weights, mixing, and so forth, in connection with the truck, 
as contrasted with the situation with respect to rail transporta- 
tion. 

The rise of highway transportation had already resulted 
in some liberalization of railroad practices with respect to 
classification rules, he said, and would, doubtless, result in still 
greater liberalization. There still remained, however, a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of breaking down rail practices that had 
grown up over a century of experience and study. 


The need of developing new standards by which shipping 
containers should be judged was stressed by Don L. Quinn, of 
the Quinn Container Laboratories, Chicago. Existing standards 
were based on specifications of materials and design, he pointed 
out. What was needed, he said, were standards based on per- 
formance. 

“Shipping containers must have strength to carry their 
contents in transportation and prevent loss and damage,” he 
explained. “If the container for any specific article performs 


that service satisfactorily, we should not be concerned as to 
its design, its materials, or how it is constructed. Obviously, 
it must be economical, but we can leave the question of economy 
serenely alone because the container which performs the proper 
service at the lowest cost will prevail.” 
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It was, he said, fairly simple to set up performance Stand. 
ards that would be vastly superior to existing standards based 
on specifications of materials and design. He held that gue, 
standards should be established through the joint effort of 
container manufacturers, shippers, and the carriers—the three 
classes interested in their performance. 

“If all three interested groups create the standards, gy 
three are interested in policing them,” he said. “I have always 
felt confident that, if one were to give a shipper a definite 
standard for his containers, a standard which he understands 
and fully appreciates, and give him a yardstick at the same time 
by which he can measure that standard, he can be depende 
upon to do his own policing.” 

C. A. Plaskett, in charge of container investigation at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Madison, Wis., said: 


It is generally agreed that, for a container to give maximun 
service, it must deliver its contents to the consumer in a Satisfactory 
manner at a minimum of total cost. It is false economy to use 4 
stronger or more expensive container than is needed. In other words 
it should not be expected that every unit in every package be de. 
livered in perfect condition. The best container will always be gp 
light that occasionally a small amount of damage will occur. 

Experience has shown that less protection is required for mer. 
chandise shipped by motor truck and airplane than is required fo; 
rail shipment, whereas greater protection is required for ocean ex. 
port shipments. Furthermore, less than carload shipments usually 
require greater protection than packages of a carload lot of a single 
commodity. If the packages, whether less than carload or carload, are 
carefully stowed and blocked securely in the car, less strength js 
required of the container than when the packages are permitted 
to tumble about or shift excessively when the car is suddenly stopped 
or started in the normal switching and making up of trains. A raij 
shipment that travels only a few hundred miles but passes through 
a number of congested transfer terminals often requires more secure 
packing than a similar shipment that travels a farther distance but 
passes through a fewer number of terminals. 

The problem of proper container design has for many years re- 
ceived the serious attention of leaders, both in research and industry 
and a vast amount of useful information has been accumulated. 
These tests have demonstrated that the nailing is the chief source of 
weakness in the construction of all types of wooden boxes and crates, 
The practicability of using low grade lumber without cutting out many 
of the defects has also been demonstrated, as well as the making of 
peer and cheaper containers through the proper use of metal 

inding. 

The Forest Products Laboratory has developed forms for data 
sheets that provide a definite system for recording a detailed de- 
scription of the container and packing, together with a complete 
description of the nature and extent of damage to the container and 
its contents as well as all evidence indicating the cause of damage, 
whether it be the fault of the container, the method of packing, the 
method of handling, loading, or stowing, or other elements involved. 


EGG MORTALITY 


Egg mortality under various methods of packing for ship- 
ment is as predictable as human mortality, and the “life ex 
pectancy” of a carload shipment can be stated with as great 
certainty, from inspection records kept by the railroads, as 
the risk element in humans from insurance tables, according 
to a bulletin issued by the claim division of the American 
Railway Association. Analysis of damage to 35,827 cars of eggs 
inspected by the Trunk Line Freight Inspection Bureau shows 
that, if eggs are packed with what is called the cup flat, the 
chances are 99 out of 100 that a case of eggs will be in perfect 
condition when delivered to the consignee. If packed with 
the cup flat and four excelsior pads, the chances are 97 in 10) 
there will be no damage. On the other hand, an average of 
one case in every twelve will be damaged when packed with 
newspapers or other “pickup” combinations of packing mate 
rials. If packed with the common strawboard flat and only 
four excelsior pads (six are needed for good protection, the 
statement says), one case in four will be damaged. One Case 
in three will be damaged if packed only with loose excelsior, 
according to the statistics. It is pointed out that the cup 
flat, with or without pads, gives from ten to thirty times the 
protection that can be expected from the common strawboard 
flat when used with four pads, loose excelsior, or similar mate 
rials that do not brace the filler and make a tight pack. 


ST. LOUIS FREIGHT TONNAGE 


The traffic bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
reports total inbound and outbound freight shipments and re 
ceipts by rail and water for 1931 of 61,308,272 tons, compariné 
with 74,216,437 for 1930. The receipts for 1931 were 34,556,81), 
comparing with 42,063,723 tons for 1930, and the outbound 26,751, 
461 tons, comparing with 32,152,714 for 1930. The railroad it 
bound freight for 1931 totaled 34,346,947 tons, comparing witl 
41,913,373 for the previous year, and the outbound rail t 
26,451,421 tons for 1931, comparing with 32,017,481 tons for 1930. 
The inbound tonnage by water totaled 209,864 for 1931, as com 
pared with 150,350 tons for 1930, and the outbound tonnage bY 
water for 1931 to 300,040 tons, as compared with 135,233 for the 
previous year. 
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Railroads and Invention 


Western and Eastern Railroad Associations Guardian Angels of Railroads with Respect to Patent 
Matters—Created in 1867, Two Associations Among Oldest Railroad Organizations— 
Files of Western Association Contain 400,000 Patents Relating to Operation 
of Steam Railroads—Existing Facilities Result of Selective Process 


By HoMerR H. SHANNON 


serving shippers is the product of a selective process of 
tremendous extent. Records of the Western Railroad Asso- 
ciation—“guardian angel of the railroads with respect to patent 
matters’—show that more than 5,200 patents have been taken 
out on rail ties, more than 4,800 on hand brakes, more than 


I: an evolutionary sense, equipment used by the railroads in 

















One of the queerest railroad patents ever issued—‘“‘a very high degree 
of velocity’’ might be obtained by superimposing one railroad upon 
another, according to the inventor. 


5,000 on pipe couplings. In all, the association has more than 
400,000 copies of patents in its files, representing the most com- 
prehensive and thorough classification of railroad patents in 
existence. 

“No industry is more vitally interlocked with patents and 
inventions than the railroads,” says Charles L. Howard, assistant 
general counsel of the association. ‘Practically everything from 
cotter pins to coaling stations used by the railroads is in some 
way connected with patents and patent laws. With this in mind, 
it is difficult to over-emphasize the importance of patents and 
invention in discussing the welfare and the future of rail trans- 
portation. Every article adopted by a railroad is at least a 
possible basis for a patent infringement suit involving untold 
sums,” 

Interlocked as the interest of the railroads is with patent 
rights, there are few fields in which the individual railroad has 
received as effective protection through organization as that 
in which the association functions. The Western Railroad 
Association is one of the oldest railroad associations in existence. 
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Why hasn’t this been adopted by the railroads? Details of construc- 
tion of end sections and rails for permitting one train to ride over 


another without interfering with operation. 


It was formed by twenty-three western lines in January, 1867. 
Railroads had organized for various purposes before that, but 
few, if any, of those earlier organizations have survived in their 
original form. That, in itself, is enough to indicate the impor- 
tance of the work it performs and the efficiency with which it 
does that work. 

As stated in the original constitution, the object of the 
association is “the investigation of all patents and improve- 
ments affecting the interests of railroad companies, and mutual 
protection against unjust and unreasonable claims and demands 
of patentees and their representatives.” 

Organization of the western association was succeeded later 
the same year by formation of the Eastern Railroad Associa- 
tion. It, too, is still functioning in full vigor, doing for rail- 
roads along the Atlantic seaboard work similar to that per- 














A device for preventing collisions between trains patented in 1888. 


formed by its western brother, the two working harmoniously 
to keep the railroads out of patent difficulties and consolidate 
progress in perfection of the physical plant on which the rail 
investment of some 24 to 26 billion dollars rests. 


Advantages of Organization 


The highly complicated nature of patent law and the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining rights under the law made the railroads 
peculiarly vulnerable to both proper and unscrupulous attacks 
on their use of the hundreds of devices, articles, and what-nots 
described in patent terminology that make up the transporta- 
tion machine. Before formation of the two associations, there 
were hundreds of claims against the railroads for violations of 
patent rights. Without facilities for investigation of the highly 
specialized nature called for, many of these claims were settled 
by individual lines without knowing whether or not they were 
justified. It was not unknown for professional speculators to 
buy patent claims with no other intention than that of col- 
lecting what they could from the railroads. No estimate is 
obtainable as.to what the railroads may have been mulcted 
of in this way but it is said to have been considerable. Seri- 
ous difficulties of this nature were responsible for creation of 
the two associations and their being placed on an enduring 
foundation. 

How effectively they have functioned may be illustrated by 
the record of the western association. It has over sixty mem- 
bers, covering the territory from Buffalo, on the east, to the 
Pacific coast, on the west, embracing all the large railroads 
in that territory, from the Gulf to Canada, with a single excep- 
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tion. In the seventeen years in which Mr. Howard has been 
connected with the organization, as explained by him, there 
have been twenty-three patent suits filed against member lines. 
None of them ever reached trial, and, with two exceptions, all 
were dropped without a settlement of any kind, due to the 
defense created by the association. In those two instances, the 
cost to the railroads for settlement totaled $1,500. A publica- 
tion issued by the association in 1920 says no actual judgment 
for money was issued against association members in the thirty 
preceding years. 

Emphasizing the importance of organization in dealing with 
the subject, Mr. Howard pointed out that, in each of the twenty- 
three suits of the last 17 years, the “defense” was supplied by 
some member of the association. That means that, through 
the collective interest of all the railroads, it Was possible to 
discover that the patent on which the claims were founded was 
invalid, because the thing patented had been in use more than 
two years prior to filing date of the application for the patent, 
or for some other valid reason that might not have been dis- 
covered but for the community of interest among a large num- 
ber of lines. 


Expert Advice to Members 


The daily work of the association includes answering ques- 
tions asked by the member lines about all phases of patent law, 
and use of equipment and devices under the law, as well as 
about trade marks and copyrights. An important part of that 
is the rendering of opinions with reference to new devices to 
be adopted. Whenever a member line contemplates the adop- 
tion of equipment of a new type, prints showing the construc- 
tion of the thing to be adopted, or under consideration, and 
such explanatory matter as seems essential, are sent to the 
association offices. The opinion or report of the association ad- 
vises as to whether the device may be safely used, or, in general, 
informs the member as to its status under the patent laws, giv- 
ing fully such information as is essential to protection. 

The thing on which the inquiry is based may have come 
to the railroad from an equipment manufacturer, or it may 
have been originated by an employe in its own shops. Natur- 
ally, circumstances surrounding the origin of the article under 
consideration determine, to some extent, the information de- 
sired. Whatever that may be, however, on the theory that a 
stitch in time saves nine, services of the specialist have been 
found to be valuable. It was pointed out by Mr. Howard that 
all of the twenty-three suits against member lines filed since 
he had been with the association involved use of particular 
pieces or types of equipment on which the association had not 
been asked for an opinion before they were placed in service. 

To the outsider, the task of establishing the facts as to 
ihe patent situation on a particular subject of inquiry might 
seem a bit appalling. Not only must a search be made through 
the association’s files of patents, but periodicals must be con- 
sulted and other ground covered. Naturally, it is not necessary 
to go through the entire file of more than 400,000 patents in 
connection with each assignment; the file is broken into classi- 
fications, of which there are 204. Any particular inquiry can 
ordinarily be satisfied by reference to a single classification. 
Long familiarity with the subject matter reduces the work to 
reasonable limits. 


Business on Increase 


An aspect of the work that might be regarded as one of 
the “bright spots” for which the economists are searching is 
that it has materially increased since the fall of 1929. In 
1931, opinions were given on approximately 350 sets of prints 
covering devices in which the members were interested. That 
represented, according to Mr. Howard, an increase of about 
fifty over 1930, and the number of inquiries in 1930 was con- 
siderably greater than the year before. Some of the 350 sets 
of prints received last year, Mr. Howard explained, represented 
duplications, in that more than one line might be investigating 
the same device. He estimated roughly that, of the total re- 
ceived, about 250 were devices not covered by patents, and 60 
per cent of that number were patentable, while the remaining 
40 per cent were things on which patents had expired or they 
were not “raised to the dignity” of invention. 


As to what constitutes invention, probably no one but a 
patent lawyer can answer. Even he is more disposed to an- 
swer the question by stating what does not constitute inven- 
tion. Briefly, Mr. Howard summed up the elements that must 
be present in an object or combination of objects or devices 
before it can be patented as novelty and utility. Such a defi- 
nition, it was indicated, must be regarded more as suggestive 
than definitive. 

“The keynote of all court decisions as to what is invention,” 
he said, “is the extent of the benefit conferred on mankind.” 
Mere exercise of technical expertness does not constitute inven- 
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tion; invention is not a result of workmanship, but of an 
original creative act. More than that, it was pointed out, there 
are certain purely technical matters of a controlling Nature 
that have their origin in the law. 


Inventors and Inventions 


The only device ever submitted to the association tha 
seemed to lack utility, Mr. Howard commented, was an attach. 
ment to prevent locomotives from falling over while Standing 
still. The history of railroad patents, however, reveals Many 
novel and curious things. 

Among devices of interest to shippers and traffic men that 
come before the association in its daily work are a wide Variety 
of skids, container cars and individual units for less-carloaq 
shipments, auto supporting and decking devices, bulkheads ang 
other load braces, car retarders, grain doors and door removers 
car linings, heaters, dock and terminal equipment, and so on, 
The list is long. 

Perhaps one of the queerest patents ever issued was that 
taken out by J. Noller, in 1838, shown in an accompanying 
illustration. It covered a combination of “movable railroads,” 
one superimposed on another, and was said by the inventor to 
offer the possibility of “a very high degree of velocity.” Mr, 
Noller’s contribution to the technique of transportation and 
locomotion was represented by the concept that, if a train 
could attain a speed of twenty miles an hour on a fixed track, 
and it carried with it a “movable railroad,” on which another 
train could achieve a speed of twenty miles an hour, it would 
be possible to pyramid speeds in that way so that, for instance, 
with four movable railroads superimposed on one stationary 


track, a speed of a hundred miles an hour might be attained, © 


An even more ingenious and complicated invention is cov- 
ered by a patent issued to Jack William James, of Cuba, Tenn., 
in 1888. Mr. James’ patent covered an apparatus for preventing 
collisions and other railroad accidents. The central idea is 
that, by means of a telescopic tube projected in front of the 
locomotive by compressed air, an “electric pilot” is propelled 
in advance of the train. Among the marvels promised in the 
letter of patent, were that, if the pilot came in contact with an 
object, ran through an open bridge or gap in the rails due to 


_whatever cause, electrical contacts would be established ‘which, 


by any suitable and well-known arrangement of devices, may be 
made to apply the air brakes to the train, reverse the en- 
gine,” etc. 

On the flat car at the forward end of the telescopic tube 
are shown a lantern, a gong, and a dummy representing the 
figure of a man, “that by any convenient devices may be made 
to throw up both hands at each revolution of the wheels and 
strike the gong with a hammer for the purpose of frightening 
cattle from the track and to announce the approach of the 
train.” By using one or more of the telescopic tubes, possibly 
supported by trucks at convenient intervals, it is suggested, the 
flat car could be advanced as far in front of the train as might 
prove desirable. 


Vertical Side Tracks 


In 1895 a patent was issued to Henry Latimer Simmons, of 
Wickes, Mont., of even more ambitious character. By some 
curious quirk of fate, this, too, has been neglected by our trans- 
portation engineers, though it would have entirely done away 
with the necessity for rail sidings to permit one train to pass 
another and would have made wrecks almost impossible, as 
explained in the letter of patent. It provides for a set of rails 
above the train of the same gauge as those on which it runs, 
with inclined end portions, front and back, so that one train 
may ride directly over another. One of the weaknesses of the 
plan, it would seem, is that the inclined lower ends of the 
rails carried at the head would have to be adjusted at different 
levels from the ground rails for different trains “in a pre 
arranged manner so that the ends of the rails E (see illustra- 
tion), of successive trains are not exactly upon the same level 
when they meet.” With that adjustment taken care of, the 
train with the highest rail ends “will rise and run up on the 
rails E of the other train.” 

Detailed descriptions of the various features of the equip- 
ment make interesting reading. 


Another Lost Opportunity 


Among many other transportation novelties recorded by the 
United States Patent Office is a “new and improved railway 
car” patented in this country in 1903 by Manfred Graf Von Salm 
Hoogstraeten, a citizen of Dusseldorf, Germany. It is a pas- 
senger car with unit compartments constructed in such way 
that, in case of a collision, “whether it be from front, rear, 
or flank,’ the compartments with their human cargo would be 
thrown vertically in the air clear of the framework of the 
car. Strong steel springs, released by the collision shock, would 
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do the ejecting. “As to the height and distance to which the 
inner compartment is to be thrown, experience must show,” 
says the patenting document, adding: “It must be further re- 
marked that it is advisable to upholster the interior or to hang 
it with nets and to have a strap or belt behind each seat for 
fastening around the body. The public would soon become 
accustomed to the idea.” 

Unusual patents of this sort, of which a diligent search 
of the files maintained by the association would produce many, 
serve to enforce the declaration that the equipment used by 
the railroads has come a long and complicated route, highly 
selective in its nature. For every patented piece of equipment 
in use, hundreds and, perhaps, thousands of others have been 
patented and rejected by the test of service or of practicality. 
At the time the association was organized, in January, 1867, 
the total number of patents of all kinds that had been issued 
in this country was 60,658. Of that number, according to Mr. 
Howard, approximately 6,000 related in one way or another 
to the operation of steam railroads. The total number of pat- 
ents issued to date is given as about 1,847,200, of which some 
400,000 relate to the railroads. 


The Daily Work 


It goes without saying that the association prevents much 
unnecessary litigation. Its services prevent the individual lines 
from making or using, knowingly, any article or process that 
would infringe a prior patent, except under license from the 
owner, and is hardly less valuable to railway equipment manu- 
facturers and supply men who sell to the railroads after they 
have convinced the association of the legal status of their 
product. 

A feature of the work of the association is that of advis- 
ing its members with respect to repairs of patented devices. 
Complicated legal problems must frequently be decided before 
it is known to what extent an article may be repaired without 
the repair constituting an infringement on the patent. As court 
decisions are largely controlling in the extent to which a dam- 
aged or worn device may be repaired without that being con- 
sidered reconstruction of the device, the situation differs in 
one judicial] circuit from another. While it might be lawful 
to make a certain repair to a piece of rolling stock in Illinois, 
the same repair made in Pennsylvania might be regarded as an 
infringement on the patent covering the article or object of 
the repair. 
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Patent questions are repeatedly settled by the association 
after an indication or threat of an infringement suit has been 
received, without the complainant ever getting to the point 
of actually filing suit, so that the number of suits that have 
been filed against members is little indication of the work done. 
With its offices in Chicago, center of the railroad supply busi- 
ness and more rail lines than come together at any other point 
in the country, it is in position to do a great deal of its work 
by personal interviews. That in itself is a substantial advan- 
tage, because of the highly complicated nature of many of the 
problems that come before it. Adequate preventive measures, 
coupled with personal contact with the manufacturers, the 
patent lawyers, the railroad mechanical men, and others con- 
cerned, enable it to perform its function of keeping the rail- 
roads out of patent difficulties. 

A service not previously mentioned is the circularization 
each month of the members with respect to important patents 
that have expired. Under the direction of George S. Payson, 
general counsel, it has also performed an important work in 
stimulating the railroads to encourage invention among em- 
ployes and give the employes full protection for the fruits of 
their labors. Mr. Payson, whose father preceded him as general 
counsel, has been with the organization since 1893. Father 
and son have held the position since 1874, seven years after 
its creation. The present general counsel of the Eastern Rail- 
road Association is Melvin H. Coulston. It has its headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., and a membership of thirty of the most 
important eastern lines. 


New Conditions a Challenge 


“The railway situation today is a challenge, not only to 
the railroads, but to the indispensable railway supply manufac- 
turers,” said Mr. Howard in a recent address. “It is true that 
there has been an over-production in this country—an over- 
production of old ideas. But it is just as true that there is 
today an under-production of new ideas, and this applies to 
the steam railroads in particular. We cannot rest on our 
laurels. We must win new ones. New inventions—revolutionary 
steps—are needed to turn the wheels of the railroads with 
increasing speed, and with a greater degree of comfort for the 
traveling public. Success in selling the railroads to the public 
will depend on new and greater railroad inventions. The rail- 
roads should consider their days of real service and efficiency 
as just beginning. The field for invention has never been so 
wide or the peed so great and patent protection so liberal.” 
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OCEAN FREIGHT AND SHIPPING NEWS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Freight brokers’ market letters reveal that three fixtures of 
full cargoes of grain have been made in the last week. Little 
interest in future business is shown and rates continue low. 
Chartering of tonnage in the trans-Atlantic sugar trade con- 
tinued active and the list of time charters for the West Indies 
trade was also encouraging in regard to the volume of busi- 
hess done. 

The grain carriers fixed included one from New York to 
French Atlantic ports, 20,000 quarters on the basis of 9 cents 
for one port of discharge; a 7,500-ton motorship from the At- 
lantic Range to Rio de Janeiro on the basis of 13s with option 
of Gulf loading at 13s 6d for April, and a Greek steamer which 
took 22,000 quarters from the Gulf to Greece on the basis of 
3s 6d for last half March. 


From London it was reported that a motorship had been 
fixed to carry a cotton cargo from the Gulf to Bombay with 
option of China or Japan. India’s cotton crop is reported to 
be short, with the probability that she will be a factor as an 
Importer of cotton. 

Several fixtures of clean tankers to load at California for 
north of Hatteras were reported. 

The Pacific coast full cargo market was generally quiet 
in the last month though it was better than the previous month. 
The Pacific coast to United Kingdom-Continent wheat trade im- 
Proved materially, however, and rates advanced somewhat over 
their former levels. The trouble in the Far East has seriously 
hindered trade in that direction. Though all vessels that were 
under charter before the situation became acute are reported 
to have made their voyages, it is understood that some cargoes 
were discharged at Hong Kong instead of Shanghai because of 





difficulty in obtaining dispatch in the latter port due to shortage 
of labor, congestion on piers, and shortage of lighters. Wheat 
and flour continue to move on vessels already chartered on 
behalf of the Chinese Flood Relief Commission but no further 
business is available. 

Several fixtures of full cargoes of lumber to Japan were 
reported at rates ranging from $4.50 to $5, with one or two 
further inquiries for tramps at rates in the neighborhood of 
$4.75 for two or three ports of discharge. Other Pacific Coast 
trades are quiet. 


R. Stanley Dollar, president of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 
who has been in conference with officials of the Roosevelt-I. M. M.- 
Dollar-Dawson combination since his return from a world tour 
on February 15, has left for the Pacific Coast. A number of 
conferences were held on coordination of the Panama Pacific 
and Dollar Line intercoastal services and, though details of the 
plan have not been completed, it is understood that the negotia- 
tions have béen amicable and that new sailing schedules will 
soon be announced. The revision has been complicated on 
account of the mail contracts held by both lines, that of the 
Panama Pacific being between New York and Balboa, while 
those of the Dollar Line are in the transpacific trade. 

Since the return of Mr. Dollar from his trip the plan for 
change in the itinerary of the United States liner Leviathan has 
been worked out so that she will make Bremen her European 
terminal instead of Southampton. Other plans for improving 
the revenues of the United States Lines’ fleet also have been 
worked out and it is expected that, on his arrival on the Pacific 
Coast, Mr. Dollar will lay the plan before Herbert Fleishhacker, 
who was the moving spirit in bringing about the combination 
of the Dollar and Dawson interests with those of the Roosevelt- 
International Mercantile Marine Company group in the new 
United States Lines Company of Nevada. 
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U. S. VS. FOREIGN SHIPS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


All branches of American shipping, shippers and the Ship- 
ping Board were represented before the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, March 4, as favoring enactment of the bills (S. 3501 and 
.S. 3502) introduced by Senator White, of Maine. These meas- 
ures are designed to drive foreign passenger ships out of the 
services between the United States and nearby islands, chiefly 
the trade between New York and West Indies ports. Similar 
measures have been favorably reported to the House by the 
House merchant marine committee. 

Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, appeared on be- 
half of the board in support of the bills. Representatives of 
steamship builders’ and steamship owners’ associations and of 
the organizations of American seamen and officers followed one 
after the other, urging enactment of the bills as a protection to 
the American merchant marine. 

The American Hotel Association joined the proponents of 
the bills, asserting that the foreign steamship lines, in their 
cruises to nowhere from and to such ports as New York, really 
engaged in the hotel business because they kept the passengers 
on board ship while in ports at which stops were made. The 
association also said these off-shore cruises hurt the hotel busi- 
ness up and down the coast. It also protested against foreign 
ships while in port in New York offering their dining rooms for 
banquets. 

Malcolm Stewart, of the Middle West Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee, appeared in support of the bills. He asked that S. 3501 
be amended so as to not make it impossible for two American 
lines to engage in bona fide competition in a given route. The 
fact that it was generally known that liquor could be obtained 
on the foreign ships, while it was not so generally known that 
liquor also could be obtained on American ships outside the 
twelve-mile limit, entered into the situation, according to Mr. 
Stewart. 

Considerable opposition to the White bills developed before 
the hearing was closed. The situation before the committee 
was dealt with at length in a letter from R. H. Blake, general 
manager of the British Cunard Line in the United States, to 
Senator White. 

“Our lines have always been fully conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities under all American laws and at no time have 
they wilfully violated the letter or attempted to circumvent the 
spirit of such laws,” said Mr. Blake. 

As to vessels controlled by the Cunard interests having 
stopped at Miami, Fla., Mr. Blake said the stops were made 
when the vessels were under charter by National Tours, Inc., in 
the course of West Indies cruises, and that since the House 
merchant marine committee apparently believed this was in 
violation in spirit of the coastwise laws, the company had asked 
the tours company not to make such stops, and that such stops 
subsequent to March had been canceled. As to Cunard operations 
between New York and Havana, Mr. Blake asserted they were 
not unfair and that the Ward and United Fruit lines had been 
consulted about entering the New York-Havana service, and 
that the Cunard vessels had charged higher rates than the 
American lines. Cunard ships, he asserted, had not engaged in 
“nowhere” cruises. 


The bills also were opposed by Charles S. Haight, as counsel 
for the French Line, Cosulich Line and Italian Line, who said 
they would strike at those lines which had not and did not 
intend to engage in the nearby coastwise trades. The “fighting 
ship” bill, said he, allowed the Shipping Board to prohibit every 
foreign ship from sailing from every American port to any 
port in the world, and the cruise ship bill would prohibit all 
cruises of foreign ships in West Indies waters, and would even 
prohibit a French ship from carrying French citizens on a 
round trip to Martinique. 

Joseph Maypre, for the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Confer- 
ence, representing 17 passenger steamship lines of foreign 
registry, said he appeared to point out, primarily, “that the 
objects apparently to be sought are not especially covered by 
these bills, and that both of them go far afield to hamper prac- 
_tically every foreign line that enters any American port in 
almost any kind of international shipping service.” He said 
if the intention was to stop cruises from American ports to 
nowhere and calls of foreign flag ships at other American 
ports, the legislation should be amended to cover such situa- 
tions. 

Representatives of the Canadian Pacific and ship tours 
agencies also urged modification of the measures, referring to 
situations in which they were interested and which, they said, 
would be adversely affected if the bills were passed. 

The American Cotton Shippers’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association, by R. C. Fulbright, took 
the position that the “fighting” ship bill would place too much 
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power in the hands of the Shipping Board in dealing with f 
eign-ship competition with American lines. - 

When H. R. 8874, the Davis “fighting ship” bill pending ; 
the House was reached on the “consent calendar,” Represents 
tives Boylan, of New York; Bulwinkle, of North Caroling pe 
West, of Ohio, objected to its consideration and it was mt. 
over for consideration at some later time. H. R. 8875, the othe 
Davis bill which is designed to prevent what are regarded - 
violations of the spirit of the U. S. coastwise laws excludin 
foreign ships from the coastwise trade, on motion of Rabe 
sentative Boylan, was passed over without prejudice. J 

Representative Davis, chairman of the merchant Marine 
committee, author of the bills, defended H. R. 8874, the “fight. 
ing ship” bill as a measure designed to protect American Ships 
in the trade between American and West Indian ports from 
foreign vessels entering that trade in the winter months anq 
“pick off the cream” of the trade. 

“The result is,” said he, “that all of the fordign shipping 
interests are fighting this legislation just as they always fight 
legislation in the interest of the American merchant marine.” 

Mr. Davis said it was just a question of whether or not 
“we want an American merchant marine or do not want it” 
and added: 


’ If we do not want it, and we want to rely upon foreign ships 
in peace times and consequently in war times, then let us defeat 
all these measures at the behest of the foreign shipping interests 
I have some of their propaganda. They have stirred up the cotton 
shippers by misrepresenting the facts; they are telling them that 
this will hurt them in their shipments of cotton. Since we have 
established American lines out of the Gulf and other American ports 
everybody familiar with the situation knows that American shippers 
are getting much better rates than they got before, and since 199) 
when the merchant marine act was passed, American shippers have 
been saved hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars in ocean 
cargo rates. That will continue if we maintain competition between 
American lines and foreign lines. Foreign ship lines are in their 
own rate conferences. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 


North Atlantic United Kingdom Freight Conference and North 
Atlantic Spanish Conference. 1457—Compania Transatlantica, Fabre 
Line_ and Ybarra Line with American Hampton Roads Line, Ameri- 
can Line, American Merchant Lines, Anchor Line, Anchor Donaldson- 
Line, Atlantic Transport Line, Bristol City Line, Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd., Cunard Line, Dominion Line, Donaldson Line, El- 
lerman’s Wilson Line, Furness, Withy & Company, Ltd., Head Line, 
Lord Line, Lamport and Holt Line, Leyland Line, Manchester Liners, 
Ltd., Oriole Lines, Thomson Line, United States Lines and White 
Star Line: Agreement between member lines of the North Atlantic 
Spanish Conference and member lines of the North Atlantic United 
Kingdom Freight Conference, whereby the latter carriers agree to 
maintain the direct rates, terms and conditions established by_ the 
Noith Atlantic Spanish Conference in connection with shipments from 
North Atlantic ports of the United States destined to Spain _and 
transshipped at United Kingdom ports. The members of the North 
Atlantic Spanish Conference are to furnish members of the North 
Atlantic United Kingdom Freight Conference with copies of rate 
lists, and in the event contract rates are established by the direct 
lines the latter agree to furnish the transshipment lines with list of 
contracts and signatories thereto and to notify shippers under con- 
tracts that they may use vessels of member lines of the North At- 
lantic United Kingdom Freight Conference at contract rates. 

1824—-The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Company with 
Holland-America Line: Agreement covers shipments of tobacco from 
San Juan, Puerto Rico to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, Holland, with 
transshipment at New York. Through rates are to be the same as 
direct line rates. 

1856—Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., with Los Angeles Steamship 
Company: Agreement covers through movement of shipments of 
canned fish from San Diego, Calif., to United States Gulf ports of 
call of Gulf Pacific Mail Line, with transshipment at Los Angeles 
Harbor. Through rate is to be the Gulf-Intercoastal Conference rate. 
Inward wharfage charge at Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed 
by Los Angeles Steamship Company and outward wharfage by Gulf 
Pacific Mail Line. When shipments comprise 50 tons or more, cost of 
transfer from pier to pier at Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed 
by Los Angeles Steamship Company, while on shipments of less than 
59 tons cost of such transfer is to be assumed in equal proportion by 
the lines. Wharfage and handling charges at San Diego are to be 
in addition to the through rate specified and are to accrue to Los 
Angeles Steamship Company. 

1871—Lykes Brothers’ Steamship Company, Inc., with the Atlan- 
tic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Company: Agreement covers ship- 
ments of general cargo from Lake Charles, Houston, Galveston, Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur to Venezuela and Dutch West Indies, with 
transshipment at San Juan, Puerto Rico. Through rates are to be 
based on direct line conference rates. 

Agreement Canceled 

1100-C—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Alumi- 
num Line: Cancels agreement, approved by the board December 1%, 
1929, covering through shipments of lumber from Los Angeles, Sa? 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma to Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. The parties have advised the bureau that cancellation of 
} aay — is requested because no business has moved thereunder 
or some time. 


PACIFIC COAST WATER WHEAT RATES 


The Shipping Board has docketed as No. 79 a complaint 
filed by the Globe Grain & Milling Co. against the American- 
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waaiian Steamship Co. et al., attacking as unjust and unrea- 
e rates on Wheat from Columbia River and Puget Sound 
orts to San Francisco, Los Angeles Harbor and San Diego. 
Complainant alleges that defendants had notified complainant 
that the rates in effect from September, 1931, to October, 1931, 
would be extended to July 31, 1932, and that complainant relied 
on those rates and shipped many thousands of tons of wheat 
in sack and in bulk by vessels of defendants at those rates. 

On February 15, 1932, it is further alleged, complainant 
received @ circular purporting to be issued by defendants, 
headed “Pacific Coastwise Freight Tariff Bureau,’’ giving notice 
of an increase in rates effective March 1, 1932, and on February 
19, 19382, complainant received a circular from defendants 
headed “Pacific Coast Conference,” stating rates effective March 
15. Such rates, it is alleged, are and will be unjust and un- 
reasonable in violation of section 18 of the shipping act and in 
violation of the rates and charges heretofore announced and 
extended to July 31, 1932. 

Another allegation is that a rate war among the Pacific 
coast lines involved culminated in “forcing the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, the Chamberlin Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., and Nelson Steamship Company into joining into the 
Pacific Coastwise Conference, and with the removal of com- 
petitive lines, the conference thereupon and immediately pub- 
lished the increased rates and charges. . .” 

A cease and desist order and just and reasonable rates and 
charges are asked. 


FRUIT COMPANY’S NEW LINER 


The steamship “Chiriqui,” of the United States Mail Steam- 
ship Company, subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, shown 
here, will be placed in regular passenger and cargo service be- 
tween San Francisco, Los Angeles, Panama and Central Amer- 
ica, following termination of her maiden voyage from the east 
coast to San Francisco April 14. Primarily designed for the 
banana trade, the refrigeration and circulating air system of 

' the new ship are said to represent the largest and most com- 
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The Steamship Chiriqui 


pletely equipped plant of its kind afloat. The Chiriqui is one of 
six ships contracted for in 1930 under provisions of the Jones- 
White act and has an over-all length of 446 feet and 9 inches 
and a cargo capacity of 196,000 cubic feet. Both in terms of 
propulsive machinery and cargo fixtures it is said to be without 
superior in its class. Turbo-electric propulsion used is said to 
give a wide range of flexibility and freedom from vibration, ma- 
terially lessening danger of abrasion of bananas in the cargo or 
other damage. 
_ Fourteen cargo compartments provided are all completely 
insulated with regranulated cork and the void spaces not filled 
with this material are filled with cow hair. All cargo space is 
provided with air-cooled refrigeration. The two sides of each 
compartment for its entire length are fitted with air ducts 
through which cold air discharges at the bottom underneath 
Portable wood gratings which cover the deck area. Arrange- 
ment of the air ducts is original, having been devised by H. H. 
Robson, general manager of the marine department of United 
it Company. Except in the case of the small compartments 
at the ends of the vessel, each compartment has its own indi- 
vidual air cooling and circulating units. A separate compart- 
ment is provided at the after end of the main deck for special 
refrigerated cargo such as meats and other foodstuffs requiring 
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low temperature. This compartment is fitted with air ducts as 
in the other cargo spaces and is also fitted with cooling coils. 

General cargo is carried southbound, steel products being 
an important item. Complete facilities are provided for han- 
dling and storing miscellaneous cargo. Specially long hatches 
are said to make easy the handling of steel rails, pipe and simi- 
lar shipments. 

Passenger accommodations for 113 first class passengers are 
a part of the ship, with exceptionally modern conveniences. 


MERCHANT MARINE INCREASE 


There were 26 vessels of 24,218 gross tons added to the 
American Merchant Marine in the week ending March 5, accord- 
ing to Commissioner Arthur J. Tyrer of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Navigation. These vessels were awarded 
official numbers and are ready to start operating. 

Among these vessels are three of the 7,000 ton class. They 
are the Seatrain of New Orleans of 7,684 gross tons; Antigau 
of New York of 7,035 gross tons, and the Chiriqui of New York 
of 6,963 gross tons. The last two were completed and launched 
this year in the United States and will engage in the trans- 
Atlantic passenger and freight trade. The Seatrain was for- 
merly of British registry and will engage in freight service. 
It was built in 1928. 

Compared with the 24,218 tons added to the Merchant 
Marine in the week of March 5, there were 12 vessels of 375 
gross tons added in the week of February 27, and 12 vessels 
of 484 gross tons added in the week of March 7, 1931, records 
show. 


SHIPPING SUBSIDIES 


A comprehensive reference work entitled “Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Subsidies,’ embracing 611 pages, has been issued 
by the Department of Commerce. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for $1.10 
each, 

The author is Jesse E. Saugstad, special agent of the trans- 
portation division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The work is a study of state aid to the shippng and ship- 
building industries in various countries of the world and con- 
tains a vast amount of historical information relating to ocean 
shipping, — 

The present study, according to a foreword by Frederick M. 
Feiker, director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is a restatement of previous reports, with important 
additions. These latter include an analysis of subsidy programs 
of the principal maritime nations of the world as established 
for periods of 10 to 25 years by laws enacted between 1923 and 
1930; a detailed account of subsidies from the beginning of 
steam navigation, and of government ownership and operation 
of steam shipping during a 30-year experimental period from 
about 1830 to 1860; a statement of economic and political forces 
which influenced national protection of the shipping and ship- 
building industries of maritime countries, and, finally, a review 
of coasting-trade restrictions as of 1930, and a statement of 
maritime-credit provisions recently adopted. Mr. Feiker said 
the report was issued in response to an increasing demand for 
Official information on the subject created by postwar shipping 
legislation in the United States, particularly the public interest 
aroused by the merchant marine act of 1928. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Three hundred and fifty-eight commercial vessels transited 
the Panama Canal in February and paid tolls of $1,647,797.06, 
according to a radiogram received by Secretary of War Hurley 
from the governor of the canal. In January the commercial 
transits totaled 377 and the tolls, $1,770,250.68. In February 
last year the transits totaled 431 and the tolls, $1,915,902.78. 
For the six months ended with February the number of com- 
mercial transits was 2,284, as compared with 2,856 for the 
corresponding period of 1930-31, and the tolls amounted to $10,- 
582,339.96 as compared with $12,661,070.07 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1930-31. 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 


Traffic passing through the Suez Canal in 1931 decreased 
both in tonnage and in the number of units traversing the canal 
as compared with the previous year, according to the annual 
bulletin of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime et de 
Suez just issued from their Paris office, states a report from 
Vice-Consul Davis B. Levis, Paris, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The number of vessels passing through the canal in 1931 
was 5,366 with a net tonnage of 30,028,119 tons, a decline of 
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395 vessels from 1930 and a dimunition of 1,640,640 net tons, 
as compared with the previous year. The loss was entirely 
from loaded units, it is pointed out, the vessels crossing in 
ballast increasing in tonnage from 2,629,291 tons in 1930 to 
3,169,321 tons last year. Vessels in ballast also represented 10.6 
per cent of the total traversings last year as compared with 
8.9 per cent the year before. 

The material decrease in traffic noted in the last six months 
of 1931 was probably due, the report stated, to the increasing 
decline in general business and maritime activities throughout 
the world. 


INCREASE IN SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


There was a slight increase in the gross tonnage of vessels 
under construction in American shipyards for American firms 
in February compared with January figures, according to Com- 
missioner Arthur J. Tyrer of the Commerce Department’s Bureau 
of Navigation. Total tonnage was slightly below December, 1931, 
_ and only about half that of February a year ago. 

The report shows that 89 vessels of 252,162 gross tons were 
under construction in February compared with 89 vessels of 
249,026 gross tons in January; 92 vessels of 278,680 gross tons 
in December, 1931, and 161 vessels of 420,794 gross tons in 
February, 1931. 

The tonnage under construction this February included 16 
seagoing steam and motor steel vessels of 1,000 gross tons or 
over, totaling 193,200 gross tons; five coastwise vessels from 
100 to 999 gross tons, totaling 1,181; 63 unrigged steel of 1,000 
tons or over for coastwise, harbor or river traffic, totaling 56,264 
tons, and five unrigged wood of the same class, totaling 1,517 
gross tons, the reports indicated. 

The vessels under construction include the 30,000 ton sister 
ship of the Manhattan, being built for U. S. Lines Co., for pas- 
senger and cargo service in the foreign trade. These two ships 
are the largest ever built in American shipyards. 


COASTWISE LAWS AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Senator Johnson, of California, has introduced S. 3950, a 
bill to amend section 21 of the merchant marine act of 1920 
by adding thereto a proviso that the coastwise laws of the 
United States shall not extend to the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Hurley has authorized the Chief of En- 
gineers to assure the Port Isabel-San Benito Navigation District 
that any part of the money to be contributed for the project 
for Brazos Island Harbor, Texas, that is not required for the 
specific purpose of constructing the channel and turning basin, 
will be refunded to the navigation district, and to proceed with 
the work of improvement when the full contribution has been 
turned over to the United States and the other conditions of 
local cooperation have been met. The local contribution is to 
be $350,000 and the estimated cost of the work is $450,000. 

An allotment of $28,600 of river and harbor funds for operat- 
ing and care of locks and dams on the Illinois River below 
Utica, Ill., for the remainder of the current fiscal year, has been 
approved by Secretary of War Hurley. 

Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
$57,000 for operating and care of the Inland waterway from 
Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., including the Dismal 
Swamp Canal. 


BARGE LINE AND TRANSPORT BUREAU 


A bill (H. R. 9742) providing for transfer to the Secretary 
of Commerce the government barge line and for creation in the 
Department of Commerce of the bureau of transportation has 
been introduced by Representative Mapes, of Michigan. The 
barge line is now under the Secretary of War. The bill pro- 
vides that the detail of all officers of the United States army 
assigned to assist the Secretary of War in the discharge of his 
duties under the provisions of sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 
portation act, shall cease and terminate on September 30, 1932, 
unless sooner terminated by the Secretary of War. 

The bureau of transportation, at the head of which there 
would be a director with a salary of $7,500 a year, under the 
bill, would, under the general direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce, “make diligent investigation into all matters affect- 
ing the facilities of the United States for interstate transporta- 
tion by rail, highway, water, and air,” and “gather such infor- 
mation and data as will enable the President of the United 
States to make recommendations to Congress looking to the 
development and improvement of the transportation facilities 
of the nation.” The bureau would make such special investi- 
gations and gather such data as the President or the Secretary 
of Commerce might from time to time require and “it shall 
publish and supply useful information relating to national trans- 
portation questions to other branches of the government and to 
the public.” 
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The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics Would 
be placed in the Department of Commerce, under the bil], 


N. Y. BARGE CANAL TRANSFER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Hickey commission, which has been investigating the 
projected transfer of the New York State Barge Canal system 
to the federal government, reported on March 8 that “to transfer 
the property,” under the restrictions imposed by Congress 
would destroy the efficiency of the state’s canal system, wit; 
resultant financial and governmental complications. 

The commission recommends that no action toward nego. 
tiating a transfer be taken unless Congress permits the transfer 
on terms adequately safeguarding the interests of the state of 
New York. 

The committee stresses the point that the 1930 act of (op. 
gress was backed by twenty-five representatives pledged to 
carry out the St. Lawrence Waterway project and, further, tha 
the present Congress seems to be hostile to an all-Americay 
ship canal such as New York favors. The committee studieg 
the matter for two years before presenting its report. 

“Future congresses,” says the report, “are not, of course 
bound by this declaration, but a policy once declared go wp. 
mistakably is not lightly departed from and as long as friends 
of the St. Lawrence route continue to occupy the commanding 
position in Congress as they do at present there is no possibility 
of a change of policy.” 

The report points out that transfer of the Erie and Oswego 
canals would still leave the state in possession of the Champlain, 
Seneca and Cayuga canals and they would have to be main. 
tained. The committee further stresses the fact that the state 
would have to pay the $80,000,000 canal debt, with interest, 

“The state,” says the report, “will have given away its prop. 
erty, but will continue paying for it. If it is proper that the 
Federal Government should control the canal system, it is proper 
it should pay the cost.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 27 
totaled 535,498 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

Due to the observance of Washington’s birthday anniversary, 
this was a decrease of 37,108 cars below the preceding week, 
145,723 cars below the corresponding week in 1931 and 364,000 
cars under the same period two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Febru 
ary 27 as compared with the corresponding period of 1931 was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,772 and 6,333; live 

stock, 1,768 and 1,765; coal, 27,359 and 31,368; coke, 2,379 and 2,135; 
forest products, 1,571 and 2,739; ore, 368 and 900; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 43,777 and 52,279; miscellaneous, 41,939 and 59,048; total, 1932, 
125,933; 1931, 156,567; 1930, 201,661. 
_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,487 and 3,297; 
live stock, 1,351 and 1,410; coal, 27,600 and 36,111; coke, 2,063 and 
3,853; forest products, 1,042 and 1,536; ore, 121 and 843; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 35,520 and 42,245; miscellaneous, 36,776 and 53,580; total, 
1932, 107,960; 1931, 142,875; 1930, 183,657. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 327 and 275; live 
stock, 28 and 35; coal, 24,432 and 26,734; coke, 254 and 246; forest 
products, 625 and 837; ore, 53 and 78; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,066 
ona —e 5,025 and 6,109; total, 1932, 35,810; 1931, 39,979; 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,190 and 3,779; live 
stock, 827 and 1,172; coal, 12,615 and 15,599; coke, 358 and 448; forest 
products, 6,859 and 10,002; ore, 319 and 718; merchandise, L. C. L, 
30,231 and 34,689; miscellaneous, 27,698 and 41,040; total, 1932, 82,097: 
1931, 107,447; 1930, 143,208. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,116 and 10,069; 
live stock, 5,583 and 6,556; coal, 6,381 and 4,808; coke, 695 and 915; 
forest products, 4,855 and 9,875; ore, 81 and 229; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 19,237 and 23,758; miscellaneous, 18,360 and 25,139; total, 1932, 
61,308; 1931, 81,349; 1930, 110,936. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,426 and 
11,910; live stock, 7,380 and 7,470; coal, 6,746 and 7,776; coke, 145 and 
110; forest products, 2,513 and 4,404; ore, 1,577 and 2,697; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,241 and 26,091; miscellaneous, 27,161 and 36,503; total, 1932, 
78,189; 1931, 96,961; 1930, 130,044. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,309 and_ 5,387; 
live stock, 1,438 and 1,626; coal, 3,070 and 3,113; coke, 65 and 75; for- 
est products, 2,175 and 3,820; ore, 314 and 265; merchandise, L. C. L. 
12,661 and 13,842; miscelianeous, 21,169 and 27,915; total, 1932, 44,201; 
1931, 56,043; 1930, 80,731. : 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 32,627 and 41,050; live 
stock, 18,375 and 20,034; coal, 108,203 and 125,509; coke, 5,959 and 7,782; 
forest products, 19,640 and 33,213; ore, 2,833 and 5,730; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 169,733 and 198,569; miscellaneous, 178,128 and 249,334; total, 
1932, 535,498; 1931, 681,221; 1930, 899,498. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930. 

Four weeks in January............ 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,791 
Week ended February 6......... 574,756 719,053 886,701 
Week ended February 13......... 562,465 720,689 893,140 
Week ended February 20......... 572,606 713,156 827,560 
Week ended February 27......... 535,498 681,221 899,498 
a — ae 

PPR ier eee ere 4,515,200 5,707,330 6,977, 6% 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Federal regulation of interstate motor truck carriers would 
reach relatively few trucks and an elaborate administrative or- 
ganization, in view of that fact, would not be justified, accord- 
ing to testimony given by E. W. James, chief of the highway 
transport division of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, March 7, before the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee in the hearings on S. 2793, the Couzens motor 
regulation bill. ; 

Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
when asked about the Commission’s motor vehicle investiga- 
tion, expressed the opinion that the investigation was not final 
nor conclusive. He said he referred to the evidence which he 
said was voluntary. Mr. MacDonald, who made the priticipal 
statement on behalf of the Bureau of Public Roads, submitted 
a prepared statement and then based his discussion on it. In 
the first part of his statement, he said: 


This measure contains a number of proposals or principles re- 
lating to and affecting the use of the public highways. Among these 
are the following: ? : 

First: Legislation establishing as a federal policy the regulation 
of the business of motor carriers in interstate commerce. 

Refers to the determination to establish federal control as a 
public policy, to give regulatory power to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, etc. . rei 
Second: Legislation fixing under federal jurisdiction the prere- 


quisite and continuing conditions of the authority to engage in inter- 
state commerce by the use of motor carriers. 

Refers to the certificate of public convenience and necessity; per- 
mits for common and charter carriers; consolidation and mergers; 
requirements as to labor engaged; rates, fares and charges, etc. 

Under these two proposals (first and second) are grouped these 
portions of S. 2793 which relate to the business, and authority to 
do business, of motor carriers in interstate commerce. Upon these 
two proposals I do not wish to express or imply an opinion. I have 
no authority to express an opinion for the department of agriculture, 
for the secretary of agriculture, or for the administration. I consider 
that whether there shall be legislation along the lines of regulating 
the business of motor carriers in interstate commerce is a matter 
of public policy to be determined by the Congress based on the evi- 
dence which it shall secure. 

On the other hand, exhaustive factual and research studies have 
been made by the bureau of public roads and other agencies which 
should have a determining effect upon some of the proposals of this 
measure which are stated generally in the following terms: 

Third: The fixing of standards, through federal specifications, 
for the physical characteristics of the equipment used in interstate 
commerce by motor carriers. 

Refers to authority of Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
vide specifications for weight, length and height of motor vehicles, 
and matters affecting safety of operations. 

Fourth: The reserving, through federal legislation, to the states 
of all existing powers of taxation and police regulations upon motor 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 

Fifth: The establishing of the principle, through the authority 
of federal legislation, that taxation or police regulation imposed by 
the states upon motor carriers shall not be deemed to be a burden 
upon or an obstruction or impediment to interstate commerce if such 
state laws are made equally applicable to intrastate commerce. 


Pointing out that the federal government and the states 
were engaged cooperatively in building a national system of 
highways to provide for the interstate and intrastate traffic, Mr. 
MacDonald reviewed provisions of the various highway acts. 
Under this legislation, said he, a national system of highways 
consisting of interstate and intercounty routes had been estab- 
lished by joint action of the states and the federal government, 
now consisting of 199,000 miles. Since 1916, he continued, fed- 
eral funds had been expended in the improvement of more than 
108,000 miles, and federal funds to the amount of $1,100,000,000 
had been expended for this purpose. 


The principal interstate traffic movements are carried over 
the highways of the federal-aid system, but improvement of 
Specific parts of the system may or may not have received fed- 
eral aid, according to the witness. 


“The characteristics of interstate highway traffic and its 

relationships to interstate commerce are such as to require 
consideration of the effect of any federal legislation upon both 
private and public carriers,’ said Mr. MacDonald. 
_ “A number of studies of traffic actually flowing on the pub- 
lic highways has been made by the Bureau of Pubilc Roads 
over the past eight years, covering eighteen states. A nation- 
wide study of for-hire trucking has been completed and consid- 
— data of a miscellaneous statistical nature collected in 39 
States,” ° 

The material, he continued, enabled him to determine to 
Some extent the characteristics of truck traffic likely to be 
significant as indicated. He said registrations were an index 
to total use of highways and that registration figures indicated 
a very rapid increase in the number of trucks in the earlier 
years of truck transportation development and a decreasing 
rate of growth practically continuous to date, with a slight prob- 
able decrease for 1931. 


Additional information set forth in the prepared statement 
submitted by Mr. MacDonald follows: 
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The use of the highways is predominantly by private owners. 

The operation of trucks on the pablic highways is predominantly 
by private owners. A survey made in 11 western states shows 85.8 
per cent of all trucks are ye owned and operated, or on the 
— of 1930 registrations, 2,986,600 trucks out of a total of 3,480,900 
rucks, 

Prevailing radius of haul. 
transport survey. 

‘The distance that trucks operate from their place of ownership 
varies widely and in such way that it is impossible to Say that there 
is a prevailing distance more commonly covered than any other dis- 
tances. More than one-half of all of the trucks operate less than 
one hundred miles daily, and of the trucks operating for hire approx- 
imately 70 per cent operate less than one hundred miles per day. 

: Total for-hire trucks of all classes are about 19 per cent shown 
in four state studies. In these, the classification as common carrier 
and contract hauler cannot be made. 

All trucks operated for-hire including all rated capacities and 
both interstate and intrastate operation are 14.2 per cent of total 
truck traffic, as shown by a survey in 11 western states. This survey 
further indicates that this per cent can be separated into common 
carrier and contract hauler trucks, showing 5.5 per cent in the com- 
mon carrier class and 8.7 per cent in the contract hauler class. 

Total foreign truck movement is low. Shown in five states. 
But for-hire trucks cannot be separated in these figures. 

Total interstate truck movement is low. Surveys made at dif- 
ferent times in five states give a weighted average of trucks operat- 
ing in interstate traffic including those privately operated, contract 
haulers, and common carriers to be approximately seven per cent. 
By using the observations of the Western States Traffic Survey, cov- 
ering 11 states, of a truck utilization survey covering 39 states and of 
the surveys in five states previously mentioned, distribution of inter- 
state truck traffic can be computed in the following ratios: Privately 
owned and operated, 2.6 per cent; contract haulers, 3.3 per cent; com- 
mon carriers, 1.1 per cent. 

Interstate common carrier freight movement by truck is approx- 
imately .3 of 1 per cent of total freight movement. 

The low per cent of interstate common carrier trucks is accom- 
panied by a correspondingly low per cent of total freight movement 
with such trucks. This is approximately three-tenths per cent of 
the total estimated freight movement by all modes of transportation, 
as based on a study originally made by Professor Henry R. Trum- 
bower, of the division of economics of the University of Wisconsin, 
and subsequently utilized by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Interstate common carrier trucks which would be affected by 
Federal legislation are very few, approximately 1.1 per cent of all 
truck traffic shown by three independent studies. If all interstate 
operations by trucks were to be controlled, approximately seven per 
cent of the total truck movement would be involved, affecting, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, 243,700 trucks. Of these, more than one- 
third, of 90,500 trucks, would be privately owned and operated trucks. 
Nearly one-half, or 114,800 trucks, would be operated under contract 
without fixed route or schedule. Finally, one-sixth, or 38,300 trucks, 
would be common carrier trucks operating assumably between fixed 
termini with some regularity of schedule and over routes which cross 
state lines at definitely fixed points. 


Shown in great detail from truck 


Federal legislation, said Mr. MacDonald, was now needed 
to establish the specifications for the physical characteristics 
of motor vehicles used in interstate commerce to insure mutual 
adaptability of the highways and the motor vehicles and the 
economic development of motor transport. He pointed out that 
the Couzens bill provided that the Commission should have 
authority to fix specifications for vehicles operated as carriers 
of persons or property, or charter carriers of persons or prop- 
erty. He said these specifications should be fixed by federal 
law and not by regulation for the following reasons: 


To facilitate law enforcement. 
To prepare for the highway exigencies in the event of na- 
tional emergencies. 

6. To protect the economic interests of the public. 

The establishment of proper specifications on the basis of high- 
way transport furnished with the highest degree of economy, consid- 
ering all costs to the public, is a highly intricate and difficult under- 
taking. It inyolves the engineering technique of highway and motor 
vehicle design and transportation economy. 

It has required more than 10 years of research in a large variety 
of fields and by a number of agencies, to uncover the existing facts 
and principles relating to the design and behavior of highways, the 
reactions between motor vehicles and the highways, etc. 

Out of the continuous efforts made by the state highway depart- 
ments, the Bureau of Public Roads, manufacturers of motor vehicles, 
manufacturers of tire equipment, and many others, there has come 
a tremendous advance in the knowledge of the relationships existing 
between the highways and motor vehicles. The engineering designs 
of both highways and motor vehicles have been changed and matured 
to bring them into a harmonious relationship. Where existing knowl- 
edge' is intelligently applied there is no difficulty in building highways 
within reasonable cost to carry as heavy wheel loads as it is neces- 
sary to move on these highways. The most important single develop- 
ment, from the standpoint of the total economy of highway transport, 
has been the production of pneumatic tires that will safely and eco- 
nomically carry the heavier loads. 

While general agreement has not been finally reached as to speci- 
fications for the heavier loads, research and investigational studies 
have progressed to the point where it may be conservatively stated 
that federal specifications can and should be set up to provide for 
uniformity of operations between the states on the main interstate 
highways, of motor vehicles engaged in interstate commerce. 

The following brief outline of requirements covers the major 
points necessary to bring about uniformity. 

For use outside city streets, pneumatic tires ungs 


1. To promote public safety in the operation of motor vehicles 
on the highways. 

2. To provide a basis for road design of uniform minimum 
capacity. . 

3. To provide a basis for motor vehicle design and manu- 
facture. 

4. 

5. 


Wheel and axle loads: Maximum of 8,000 poungs on high- 
pressure pneumatic tires, or 16,000 pounds per axle; 9,000 pounds 
on low-pressure (balloon) tires, or 18,000 pounds per axle, 

Width: Not to exceed 96 inches. 
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Length: Not to exceed 35 feet for a single vehicle. 

Speed: Maximum 45 miles per hour. ; 

Specifications for brakes and lights to be provided by the 
Bureau of Standards. 


“Excessive taxation of the motor vehicle engaged in inter- 
state commerce may result in erecting trade barriers at state 
lines to interfere with and break down the free flow of persons 
and goods over the highways between the states,” said Mr. 
MacDonald, and added: 


S. 2793 provides: 1. “Section 14—Nothing in this act contained 
shall be constructed to affect the powers of taxation of the several 
states, etc.’”’ 2. ‘“* * * notwithstanding the provisions of this act and 
any provisions of the federal highway act, the laws enacted by any 
state and the regulations thereunder that relate to the maintenance, 
protection, safety or use of the highways therein, and which laws 
and regulations thereunder are made equally applicable to intrastate 
and interstate commerce or use of such highways, shall not be 
deemed to be a burden upon or an obstruction or impediment to 
interstate commerce, and the power to enact such laws and promul- 
gate regulations thereunder is hereby expressly reserved to the re- 
spective states under their police powers.” 

The public highways of the nation, classified according to their 
purpose and use, fall naturally into two classes: (a) Those for general 
motor use, and (b) those for land service. Those of the first class 
are roughly covered by the state highways built and maintained 
by the state highway departments, and include the federal-aid sys- 
tem, but are more extensive. At the present time these total 324,000 
miles. These state highways carry a very large portion of all motor 
traffic and carry practically all of the interstate and intrastate truck 
and bus operations of a commercial nature. The local roads are neces- 
sary to serve the land, but are not necessary from the standpoint 
of interstate traffic. 

Therefore the state highways only are important from the stand- 
point of this measure. The expenditures for these highways have 
been largely from the taxes derived from the motor vehicle. 


Expenditures for State Highways, 1921-1929 





Amount Per Cent 

a. General property taxes, direct appropria- 

tions and miscellaneous.............+.+. $ 808,416,433 15.5+ 
EE Ging cipalaciotwetveras adlacaaeteess 728,531,941 13.9+ 
ee CS Pre rrr ree ee 3,677,503, 633 70.5+ 

re ee rere ee $5,214,452,007 100% 
I 20.67 ach <arcigo a ice’ s- 91s. ko 6 SakbIO" 6 Sybian 870,344,537 

Total available for expenditure......... $6,084,796,544 


Mr, MacDonald said the record for 1930 indicated a much 
larger percentage of total state highways funds available for 
expenditure derived from the motor vehicle. He submitted a 
table. showing state highway funds available for expenditure 
for 1930, the total being $1,136,673,437, made up as follows: State 
tax and appropriation from state treasury, $43,317,991; special 
motor taxes (motor vehicle fees and gas tax), $700,911,184; mis- 
cellaneous income, $17,083,821; federal aid, $92,462,836; trans- 
fers from local units, $60,609,297; total current income, $914,- 
385,129; bonds, $222,288,308. 

In addition to the license fees and gasoline tax paid by all 
busses and trucks, said he, 46 states charged extra fees for 
passenger carriers and 33 for property carriers engaged in 
public business. He said a recent study in Pennsylvania indi- 
cated that a fair charge against the heavier vehicles was all 
that could be supported by the cost of the roads built for their 
use. 
Asked by Senator Kean, of New Jersey, as to the trucks 
paying proper share of the highway cost, Mr. MacDonald said 
the charges in some states were too low and in some too high. 
He thought the Pennsylvania study referred to would form a 
proper basis for charges. He submitted the following table based 


on the Pennsylvania study: 
Estimated 
License Fee Approx. Total Required 
Pneumatic Amountof Estimated Payments 


Class of Tired Gasoline Tax Annual _ Per Vehicle 

Vehicle Wheels Annually Payment Per Year 
PasSeng@er CAP ......00- $ 10.50 $ 14.60 $ 24.50 $ 26.00 
eS aa 16.50 20.00 36.50 26.00 
TReGOE. GEUCE occ ccccccs 26.00 21.50 47.50 26.00 
eee 35.00 25.00 60.00 46.00 
1%-ton truck .......... 45.00 43.00 88.00 58.00 
2-ton truck 50.00 113.00 100.00 
3-ton truck 60.00 150.00 159.00 
4-ton truck 75.00 185.00 212.00 
5-ton truck 100.00 255.00 276.00 





Mr. MacDonald said state boundaries were arbitrary inter- 
ruptions of the natural or economic trade areas, and the imposi- 
tion of double taxation upon the vehicles used for transportation 
in interstate commerce was an unfair taxation upon the com- 
merce of areas so situated. His conclusions follow: 


For the purpose of providing for the sound development of the 
highways themselves as well as the economic use of the motor 
vehicle in interstate commerce, therefore, it is desirable: 

First, to set up federal specifications fixing the maximum weights 
and sizes and other physical details of the motor vehicles to be used. 

Second, to require reciprocity between the states for all private 
and casual operation of motor carrier vehicles interstate, and a com- 
posite license fee or other charges for common carriers operating 
over fixed routes interstate, whose total shall be comparable with 
that of similar vehicles used in the same district in purely intrastate 
commerce, 

Third, while the studies which have been made are indicative 
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of the relation of road. costs to total vehicle taxation, they are 
finally determinafive or conclusive. There is too wide a range at 
tween all conditions in the various sections of the United States ” 
There should be undertaken a thorough and comprehensive st d 
of this question in which both the federal government and the “a 
would participate. states 


Asked by Chairman Couzens as to his view of the pendip 
bill, Mr. MacDonald said he would not pass it as written—ther 
were a number of dangerous things in it, chiefly the Provisions 
that would preserve to the states their right of taxation because 
that would permit double taxation on interstate carriers. 

Senator Kean asked about the increase in size of trucks 
Mr. MacDonald said the trend was in the opposite direction, 
He said the effect of trucks on highways had greatly decreageq 
because of the use of pneumatic tires. He said if the trucks 
did not decrease in weight there would be a decrease in impac¢ 
on the highways because of the pneumatic tire. 

The statement by Mr. James that an elaborate administra. 
tive organization would not be justified for regulation of inter. 
state trucks led Chairman Couzens to state that his bill did not 
set up any elaborate system. He said there was no attempt to 
regulate the rates of trucks or to require them to obtain cer. 
tificates of public convenience and necessity. 

Mr. MacDonald expressed the view that the state should 
enforce all highway regulations. He also said that the high. 
ways were being built for local and not long-haul business and 
that 75 per cent of the business on the highways was and would 
be local business. He discussed specifications for highways to 
stand heavy trucks and busses and asserted a policy of building 
highways suitable only for light traffic could not be justified, 


A. R. A. Testimony 


Federal regulation of motor busses and trucks, including 
both common carriers and charter carriers engaged in trans. 
porting persons or property for hire in interstate commerce, was 
urged before the committee by R. H. Aishton, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
which represents 95 per cent of the rail mileage of the United 
States. 

Mr. Aishton, the first witness for the railroads in connec. 
tion with hearings on the Couzens bill, told the committee that 
under existing conditions, there was neither fair competition 
between motor vehicles operating on the highways nor between 
such vehicles and the railroads. 

“Transportation by motor vehicle,” said Mr. Aishton, “has 
developed to substantial proportions since the enactment of the 
interstate commerce act and the shipping act. This form of 
transportation has now become an important and valuable instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce. 

“While carriers of persons by motor vehicle are regulated 
in 47 out of 48 states, and carriers of property are regulated 
in 37 states, the states have no constitutional authority to regu- 
late interstate commerce by motor vehicle. 

“It logically follows, therefore, that transportation by motor 
vehicle, by reason of its importance and value to the general 
transportation scheme, should also be regulated by Congress in 
accordance with its adopted public policy, and the public policy 
of most of the states. 

“We believe that regulatory legislation as proposed in this 
bill, if it can be amended to meet the suggestions we make, 
will be in the interest of the public; will tend to place the rail 
carriers on a basis of equality with everyone else, and will fully 
protect and encourage the continued operation of those who, 
under regulation, desire to transport persons or property on our 
public highways for compensation or hire.”’ 

Mr. Aishton said, however, that the railroads did not believe 
this regulation should extend to taxicabs and bona fide taxi 
service, to school busses, hotel busses, or should be applied to 
owner-operated trucks used solely in the business of the owner. 
Continuing, he said: 


We believe that all common carriers by motor vehicle, of either 
persons or property, should be required to obtain from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or proper federal tribunal, certificates of 
convenience and necessity. 

As to all common carriers, adequate requirements should be im- 

posed to insure just and reasonable rates, both maximum and min- 
imum, with provisions for the publication thereof and proper inhibi- 
tion against undue and unjust discrimination. 
, An applicant to whom a certificate of convenience and necessity 
is granted should be required to comply with all the regulations and 
conditions in each state that duly authorized state authorities impose 
upon intrastate operations on its highways. 

Provisions should be made for the keeping of proper accounts, in 
form prescribed by the Commission, and for the filing of such periodic 
and other reports as the Commission may require. 

Experience of the several states that have attempted to regulate 
transportation of property by motor vehicle has demonstrated that 
unless contract carriers are subjected to appropriate regulation bring- 
ing their operations into suitable relation with those of common car- 
ew attempted regulation of common carriers is ineffectual and 
u a 

We, therefore, believe that all charter carriers by motor vehicle 
(as defined in the Couzens bill), of either persons or croperty, should 
be subject to regulation. 
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March 12, 1932 


“we believe and urge, that opportunity should be given for rail 
rriers to engage, either directly or through subsidiaries, in motor 
vehicle service on the highways on equal terms with all others and 
vithout discrimination in favor of or against other transportation 
Wencies in the same field. This should include the right to purchase, 
- lly with all others, lines then in operation, as well as to estab- 


oa new lines, and necessary modifications of the anti-trust laws 
be made. ‘ ’ 
should regulation of motor vehicles here recommended is proposed 


with a full appreciation of its application to motor vehicle operatiors 
py railroads as well as to such operations conducted by others. 

' The railroads recognize that the public is entitled to the most 
efficient and economical transportation service. They recognize the 
right of the public to select the agency of transportation which it 
needs and which it finds most useful. _ 

The railroads have no desire to handicap the development of any 
form of transportatiton. They will not be a party to any effort under 
the guise of regulation to impair any new agency of transportation 
which the public needs and which can serve it usefully. 


Chairman Couzens asked Mr. Aishton if there would be 
true competition in case of a railroad and its controlled bus line 
operating between the same points. In reply to that question 
and similar questions relating to rail and motor service Mr. 
Aishton believed there would be competition, but in any event 
he said the matter would be subject to the regulating tribunal. 
The chairman asked for instances of the effect of lack of regu- 
lation of the motor vehicle. Mr. Aishton said one effect was a 
disorganized system of rates and said that certain shippers 
were being favored as against others. He said conditions were 
somewhat similar to those that existed when the act to regulate 
commerce was passed. 

Chairman Couzens said the committee had not observed 
any demand from shippers for regulation and that apparently 
the public was not being injured by lack of regulation because 
there were no protests. Mr. Aishton indicated that he believed 
that there was growing appreciation on the part of the public 
as to the need for regulation. 

Senator Kean asked as to doing away with regulation of 
the railroads. Mr. Aishton said that that would be a question 
of public interest that the committee would have to go into. 
He did not think that the committee would reverse the act of 
Congress as to regulation and said the railroads were not advo- 
cating such a thing, though there were some changes that they 
believed would be desirable in the regulatory law. 


Necessity for Railroads 


Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the Association of Railway 
Executives, said it was his purpose to present for the consid- 
eration of the committee certain basic data required for a clear 
understanding of the problem that now faced the people of this 
country in the field of transportation, particularly with ref- 
erence to regulation. 

“In the testimony that I shall give the fundamental premise 
is that adequate railroad transportation service in the United 
States is essential to economic progress and is likewise essen- 
tial in public defense,” said he. 

Dr. Duncan then quoted from messages of presidents of 

the United States to Congress, and from statements of the Com- 
mission, Commissioner Brainerd, when chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and the Secretary of War, as to railroads being the back- 
bone of the national transportation system and essential to the 
public welfare. He said the same conclusion had been arrived at 
in foreign countries and referred to reports on that subject from 
Great Britain and other countries. 
; “In all these countries,” said he, “the action taken and 
investigations now under way contemplate, without exception, 
the maintenance of railroad transportation as the basic agency 
for this service.” 

At this point Chairman Couzens asked Dr. Duncan what he 
thought of the following statement made by Henry Ford in 
the New York Times of May 24, 1931: 


Take our railroads: They fulfill a great purpose, but if we had 
no railroads today we never would think it necessary to build them. 
Some sections of the country have developed almost without railroads, 
and others will develop that way. Whole sections of the globe will 
skip the railroad age, such as Russia and China. There the future 
it wip ration will flow along highways and in the air, exactly as 

ul Ww us. 


; Dr. Dunean and Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, did not agree 
with Mr. Ford. Senator Barkley, who recently made a tour of 
Russia, said that there were few highways in Russia and that 
they were building railroads there. Dr. Duncan said that in all 
his ivestigations the only place he found where they decided 
they didn’t need railroads was in Tanganyika territory in Africa. 
He said the only people who went to that place were mission- 
aries and big game sportsmen and that it was found cheaper 
to transport people there by other means than railroad. 

Dr. Duncan said he did not think that some part of the globe 
Would escape the railroad age. In further discussion with com- 
mittee members, he said that the railroad net work in this 
country had been pretty well established and that while he did 
not think there would be extensive railroad building in the 
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future, there might be places in the country to which it would 
be necessary to extend railroad service. Chairman Couzens 
indicated by questions in this discussion that he did not think 
it likely much new railroad mileage would be built. 

Discussion arose as to the necessity for large passenger 
terminal facilities as the result of questions asked by Chairman 
Couzens, who indicated as to that that he thought there would 
not be use for some of the large passenger terminals. The 
senator wished to know whether the railroads should earn a 
return on transportation property not needed in the transporta- 
tion service. Dr. Duncan did not think that the people should 
have to pay rates that would yield a fair return on property 
not needed, but he added that he did not think that either rates 
or fares were made on the value of the property but that section 
15a did contemplate that. The fact that railroad facilities were 
not being used now as much as they were in 1929 was discussed 
and Dr. Duncan said that some people were predicting that the 
country’s business would exceed that of 1929 and that if they 
were right the country would need all the railroad facilities it 
now had. As to elaborate passenger station facilities, he said 
that public sentiment in favor of such facilities had compelled 
the railroads to provide them. As an illustration, he referred 
to the large passenger station in Washington, D. C., which was 
built to conform to the plans of the government for beautification 
of the capital. 

Chairman Couzens asked whether the object of the rail- 
roads, in seeking motor regulation, was not to see an increase 
in the rates of the motor carriers. Dr. Duncan said that was 
not the object—that what was desired was a stabilized industry 
so that the railroads could know what their competition was. 
He said regulation would develop consideration of all costs en- 
tering into highway transportation. He said if motor rates, 
with consideration being given to those costs, were lower than 
rail rates, the railroads would have to accept that situation. 

Dr. Duncan said the point of view from which he desired 
to approach the question and to present the information to the 
committee was based upon this premise: 


In the United States all interested parties, without exception, 
agree that adequate railroad ffansportation service is indispensable. 
(Dr. Duncan noted an exception as to Henry Ford.) It is indis- 
pensable for public economic welfare and progress and it is indispens- 
able for public defense. If indispensable, it must be sustained. But 
it must not be sustained at the expense of progress in itself or in 
other forms of transportation. It is fundamental, but not all-exclusive. 

It is from this point of view that I desire to present as briefly 
as possible certain salient facts with respect to the present situation 
in which the railroads find themselves as the fundamental medium of 
transportation and the situation which they face as to hgihway trans- 
portation in interstate commerce. The point which J desire to make 
as clearly as possible is the effect upon this essential rail transpor- 
tation of a lack of regulation upon interstate commerce on highways, 
upon the ability of rail carriers to continue to furnish adequate serv- 
ice and the problems that are raised with respect to an efficient co- 
ordination of these two types of facilities. 


Dr. Duncan then referred to the financial condition of the 
railroads and of the steps that had been taken in an emergency 
way to improve that condition. He said an important element 
in the financial situation of the railroads was the amount of 
taxes they were required to pay annually. He said these taxes 
increased year by year until the depression cut so drastically 
the income of the railroads as to reduce income taxes. 


“It is still true, however, that in many states, if not in all, 
there are local political units whose solvency is directly de- 
pendent upon taxes paid by railroads to such communities,” 
said he. 

Dr. Duncan told of the steps taken by the railroads to meet 
the situation of surplus facilities and the decreased demand for 
rail transportation service. He said the evidence showed that 
directly due to motor competition numerous railroad agency 
stations had been closed. Since January 1, 1926, he said, the 
Illinois Central had closed 65 stations and had 11 other appli- 
cations for that purpose pending; 30 on the D. L. & W., all 
that were not paying; 138 on the L. & N. In the period 1917- 
1931 he said the railroads had closed 17,552 stations. He said 
there also had been a complete abandonment of certain mileage 
directly attributable to highway competition and pointed out 
that the Commission had stated that in the last five years nearly 
75 per cent of the applications for authority to abandon rail 
lines alleged motor vehicle competition as one of the grounds 
for loss of traffic and decreasing revenues. He gave a number 
of illustrations of the effect of highway competition on the rail- 
roads along lines of those developed in the Commission’s moto! 
vehicle investigation. 

Chairman Couzens, at the hearing March 9, asked Dr. Dun- 
can to submit information as to the extent of use of great 
passenger terminal facilities in large cities. In that connection 
the witness observed that the railroads had an obligation to 
furnish adequate facilities and that adequate facilities contem- 
plated facilities for peak traffic. Referring to the Washington 
(D. C.) passenger station, he said that in addition to considera- 
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tions apart from service requirements, the station had been 
built with a view to being adequate for peak demands, such as 
those expected on inauguration day. In other large cities, he 
said, the passenger stations would not appear to be beyond 
reasonable capacity on holidays, for instance, when there was 
a great movement of traffic through such stations. 


Motor Vehicle Competition 


Opponents of regulation had contended, Dr. Duncan said, 
that there was no need for regulating trucks because the inter- 
state movement was insignificant and the effect of motor truck 
transportation on the railroads had been exaggerated. He said 
he would discuss the matter in the light of those contentions 
and asserted further that he disagreed with those who con- 
tended there was not competition between railroads and motors 
because of different kinds of service. On the whole, he said, 
it might be said that railroads and motor vehicles on the high- 
ways were competitive when they sought to perform the same 
service and strove to obtain the same traffic. He contended 
that the most important highway systems, and especially the 
federal-state highway system, joined large population centers 
built up by railroads and, hence, largely paralleled and offered 
competing service with railroads in transportation. 

Senator Brookhart asked whether the highways did not 
benefit the railroads as well as the motor vehicle in that traffic 
moved over the highways to the railroads, but Dr. Duncan said 
the state highways paralleled the railroads and he did not see 
how they could be feeders to the railroads. He drew a distinction 
between local roads and main state highways and agreed that 
local roads were feeders to railroads. 

The private passenger automobile, said he, had been and 
continued to be the dominating influence for the improvement 
of highways which had become more and more available for 
commercial traffic. He said as highways were built with the 
view of carrying the heavier commercial vehicles, commerce 
should pay for that additional cost that was involved as between 
the light and heavy roads. After further discussion of highway 
and railroad transportation, he said the broad relationship of 
those two methods of transportation, therefore, might be sum- 


marized as follows: 


(a) Railroads are common carriers of freight, passengers and 
mail, with full responsibilities and with equipment and facilities to 
meet them. Motor truck vehicles are common carriers, contract 
carriers and owner-operated trucks, neither equipped nor able to 
meet the full transportation demands of the public. Motor busses 
are common carriers for the most part but equipped to carry only 
a small proportion of the traveling public and without complete 
— for the comfort, convenience and safety of this traveling 
public. 

(b) A railroad represents a vast investment of concentrated capi- 
tal that is fixed and must be used or lost. Motor busses and trucks 
and private automobiles may be obtained as independent transporta- 
tion units at small cost and enable individuals to enter the field of 
transportation. 

(c) Railroads are a wholly private enterprise, depending upon 
revenues from transportation service to meet all operating, road 
maintenance and equipment maintenance expenses, and return upon 
investment. Motor vehicle operations are a mixture of public ownership 
as to the highway itself and private enterprise as to facilities operat- 
ing over the public highways. As private enterprises, railroads are 
wholly responsible under regulation for maintenance of roadway and 
equipment and for safety to the public. Motor vehicles depend upon 
a government-owned and a government-maintained roadway and meet 
such charges as may be imposed through fees and taxes. 

(d) Railroads are indispensable to the public as a medium of 
transportation in time of peace and as an element in public defense. 
As an indispensable agency of transportation the railroads must be 
sustained whatever the competition may be. Motor vehicles are a 
useful, if not indispensable, adjunct to this fundamental transporta- 
tion by rail. 

(e) Railroads and motor vehicles are directly competitive in com- 
mercial service, both for passenger traffic and freight traffic, wher- 
ever motor vehicles have extended their operations into the field of 
service offered by rail carriers. 

(f) Where railroads and motor vehicles meet in competition in 
commercial service, this competition finally settles down to two points, 
namely, rates and service. 


Dr. Duncan objected to a statement issued by the Bureau 
of Public Roads to the effect that, as a principle of taxation, the 
motor vehicle should be taxed for the main state highways and 
land for the local highways. Senator Brookhart said he did not 
agree either with the proposition to tax land for the local high- 
ways. Dr. Duncan said in Pennsylvania, for example, the main 
state highway roads represented about 15 per cent of the total 
highway system and that, under the principle stated, automobile 
registration fees and gasoline taxes, regardless of where the 
motor vehicles were operating, would be allocated to the main 
state highway system. 

“Your claim is that motor traffic 
Senator Kean. 

Dr. Duncan replied in the affirmative, and added that it was 
subsidized both as to the line-haul and terminal operations. 

“Not as much as the railroads,” interjected Senator Brook- 
hart who referred to railroad land grants. 


is subsidized?” asked 
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Dr. Duncan said the railroads had paid many times over 
for the land grants. 

Chairman Couzens asked as to the contention that regula. 
tion would drive the contract motor vehicle into private owne,. 
ship, that is, a manufacturer would operate his own truck di. 
rectily if contract trucks were regulated. Dr. Duncan dig Dot 
think that that would be the effect of regulation for the reago, 
that economical truck operation required a balanced traffic ang 
the manufacturer would get better rates and service from , 
carrier with balanced traffic than he could by owning and Op. 
erating trucks. 

MacDonald Data Questioned 


Criticism of data put in the record by Mr. MacDonald, o 
the Bureau of Public Roads, was voiced by Dr. Duncan. _ 
referred particularly to conclusions drawn from the report as 
to eleven western states purporting to show that interstate 
motor operations were relatively insignificant. He did not thin; 
the basis for making the computation was fair. He asserig 
that he believed it to be a fact that both tonnage and ton-mile 
age of interstate motor truck operations were far greater than 
indicated by the Bureau of Public Roads. Continuing, Dr. Dy. 
can, in part, said: 


Do commercial motor vehicles of the heavier types destroy high. 
ways that would be suitable for passenger automobiles and light 
trucks? What additional cost, if any, has there been for construction 
and maintenance of highways due to commercial operations by heavy 
busses and trucks? Do these heavier commercial vehicles pay ade. 
quately for their use of the highways? Do commercial operations 
as a whole pay adequately for their use of the highways? 

As to the answers to these inquiries, there is an apparent differ. 
ence of opinion between experts. There can be no disagreement that 
private automobiles, light trucks and heavy commercial vehicles, taken 
as a whole, have by no means paid for the highways which they use, 
On the other inquiries, expert opinion is as follows: 

(a) With one exception, namely, the Director of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in his statement, I. C. C. Docket 23400, expert opinion 
holds that— 

(1) Heavy commercial trucks and busses will destroy or wear 
out highways suitable for automobiles and two or three-ton trucks, 

(2) Highway specifications, largely following the formula of 
the Bates Road Tests in Illinois, 1920-1923, call for a road to 
accommodate heavy vehicles at a substantial additional cost for 
construction and maintenance. 

(3) This additional cost has been calculated as $3,000 per 
mile or 15 per cent in South Carolina by Moorefield; as $121,271,000 
from 1923 to 1929 and $9,913,000 annually in Illinois by Older; as 
requirements of double the strength for three-ton vehicles and 
three to five times as strong for vehicles up to fifteen tons by 
Marvin. 

(4) These heavier vehicles constitute about 1.5 to 2 per cent 
of the total number of vehicles using the highways. For example, 
the governor of the state of Virginia announced a cost of $10,000,- 
000 for reconstructing bridges in that state to accommodate only 
2 per cent of the vehicles. 

(b) The apparent contrary opinion stated by the Director of the 
Bureau of Public Roads was on the assumption that only pneumatic 
tires or balloon tires would be used on motor vehicles. As a matter 
of fact, solid rubber tire motor trucks are plying all highways 
throughout the country. He further asserted that the thickness of 
the road required by an automobile or very light truck would call 
for roads about seven inches at the edge and six inches at the center 
regardless of Ioad, because otherwise the surface would ‘‘curl up like 
tissue paper in the rays of the sun... the frost heave would de- 
stroy them.’”’ This statement, however, is directly opposed to the 
experience in the Bates Road Tests which form the foundation of the 
specifications in forty or more states. 


Regulation 


Transportation by railroad has been regulated for many years by 
State laws and by the interstate commerce act and related acts. The 
first regulation was applied to railroad transportation alone because 
at that time the railroads were the only important transportation 
agencies engaged in interstate commerce. Later, a limited regulation 
was, by the interstate commerce act, applied to transportation by 
water in conjunction with railroads and to pipe lines. . . This 
regulation has tended greatly to stabilize railroad transportation and 
rail rates. Every shipper now knows what his competitors’ rates ar 
and all shippers in the same community must be placed on an equality. 
ia _— as between communities may not be preferential or prejl- 

icial. 

Unless the same principles of regulation are applied to motor 
vehicles for profit on the highways, then, so far as common carrie! 
and contract carrier operations by such vehicles are concerned, there 
may be discrimination as between shippers in the same community: 
a shipper with large tonnage may get lower rates than a shipper With 
a_ small tonnage; shippers in larger communities, because they natul- 
ally attract the motor truck operator, may have transportation that 
is not available to those located in smaller communities; motor vehicle 
rates may be made so as to discriminate between commodities and be 
tween ,communities. There can also be so much duplication of service 
that no one may be able to operate with a reasonable profit and so b 
able to provide efficient service. Some highways may become ovél 
loaded. Thus, in principle, every important consideration that re 
quired and justified regulation of railroads as agencies of commertt 
now applies to motor vehicle transportation. P 

And, further, if rebates and undue or unjust discrimination 4 
wrong if engaged in by railroads, can they be right if engaged in by 
their competitors? Can a large part of the traffic of the country. 
allowed to move subject to rebates and the granting of unjust dis- 
criminations, while these acts are forbidden under penalty as to i 
balance of traffic? Since these competitors have voluntarily enter 
into the field of public transportation service, should they not assume 
obligations and responsibilities to a corresponding degree? 

It is not, however, to be assumed that there have been no rest 
latory measures adopted with respect to motor vehicle transportation 
For the railroads, regulation began with the states. For mor 
vehicles, regulation has begun with the states. As to railroads, ¢ 
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Factory Site Advantages 
MANUF ACTURERS: Choose your sites with an eye to 


the future value of the location. 


Here Are the Facts: 


— California’s New Inland Waterway Will Be Completed This Fall. 
— Public Belt Line, Owned by the City, Is Now Under Construction. 
— 10,000 Acres Are Available for Waterfront Industrial Sites. 


— 24 Miles of Potential Waterfrontage. 


— Stockton Is Served by Three Trans-Continental Railways. 
— Natural Gas Available; Also Reasonable Electric Power and Water. 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL 
PARK_ 





LOCATION 


In the center of the Great Val- 
ley, only 90 miles from the 
Golden Gate, Port Stockton 
serves the entire Central Valley 
of California and part of 
Nevada. 


The ideal location of Port 
Stockton is shown on this map. 
The great future growth of the 
Pacific Coast will materialize 
in the section served by this new 
inland port. 


Get the Facts in Detail 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Stockton, California 
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most comprehensive regulation is now interstate but as to motor 
vehicles interstate operation is unregulated. 

State laws in recent years have been — changing and have 
extended the power and jurisdiction of regulatory bodies over intra- 
state operations. Since the Supreme Court decision in the Buck case 
in 1925, however, there has been a hiatus of regulation and legislation 
with respect to interstate traffic. This lack of jurisdiction over inter- 
state operation has been a disturbing and demoralizing factor in 
intrastate highway transportation on this account. No interstate 
operation, because it is interstate, ought in justice to escape any rea- 
sonable requirements deemed wise and proper by any state in meet- 
ing its responsibility for obtaining revenues to improve and maintain 
the highways which it owns, as well as to protect them and to pro- 
mote public welfare through their use. In every practical sense a 
truck is a truck or a bus is a bus when operated over a state high- 
way regardless of whether or not it is engaged in interstate commerce. 


Russell Suggests Changes 


A. P. Russell, executive vice-president of the New Haven, 
and chairman of the motor transport division of the American 
Railway Association, appeared before the committee, March 10, 
to make suggestions as to changes in the Couzens bill. He is 
also a director of the New England Transportation Co., which 
is a motor subsidiary of the New Haven. 

With respect to section 2 of the bill, providing, among other 
things, that it shall be the duty of the Commission to establish 
reasonable requirements with respect to weight, length, width 
and height of motor vehicles, Mr. Russell said such require- 
ments might better be left to the states. He said uniformity 
was desired but believed that it could be obtained through con- 
trol by the states. He said if the Commission prescribed regu- 
lations for interstate vehicles, there might be different regula- 
tions prescribed by the states for intrastate operations. 
Chairman Couzens thought the matter could be worked out 
satisfactorily through the joint boards provided for by the bill. 
Senator Glenn, of Illinois, said if the provisions as to size, 
weight, etc., were eliminated, there might as well not be any 
bill. He said those matters had been left to the states with 
the result that the highways were being traversed by large 
motor trains. 

Another amendment proposed by Mr. Russell was that 
charter carriers be subjected to the same requirements as com- 
mon carriers of persons and property by motor were with re- 
spect to accounting and reports. He also objected to a provision 
in the bill that no operator of any motor vehicle should remain 
on duty for a longer period than eight consecutive hours. His 
point here was that if Congress was going to legislate on that 
phase of the subject it should have the results of experiences of 
operators of motor vehicles before it and that eight hours as 
the period of service had just been “picked out of the air.’’ 
He said if the subject was to be dealt with the committee should 
consider legislation along the lines of the railroad hours of 
service law. Under Massachusetts law, he said, motor operators 
worked ten hours. He said there was no complaint and that 
men were anxious to get the jobs. He said if men worked less 
than they wished to or should, the public would have to pay 
the bill. Chairman Couzens expressed the hope that the num- 
ber of hours would be cut from eight to six, while Mr. Russell 
expressed a contrary hope. 

The bill provides that every motor vehicle having a capacity 
of more than twenty passengers shall have at least two opera- 
tors on duty at all times when the vehicle is engaged in 
passenger-carrying operations. Mr. Russell said this seemed to 
be entirely unreasonable and if made the law would drive most 
of the bus operators out of business. 


“Wouldn’t the railroads like that?” asked Chairman Couzens. 

Mr. Russell said he did not think so—that that was not their 
objective. He estimated that if the two-operator provision be- 
came law, it would cost the public $91,250,00u a year. He said 
having an extra driver on a bus did not add to safety. 


Taking up section 5 (a) and (f) of the bill, relating to 
issuing of certificates of public convenience and necessity to 
motor passenger carriers, Mr. Russell urged that the bill be 
amended to provide for consideration of existing transportation 
service that was adequate, efficient and necessary, in determin- 
ing whether a certificate for more service should be issued. 
This raised discussion as to competition between railroad and 
motor lines. Chairman Couzens said it was his idea to provide 
for competitive methods of transportation. Mr. Russell said he 
believed the matter should be dealt with by looking at the 
broad transportation field. 

Chairman Couzens, calling attention to the fact that the 
bill provided for regulation by the Commission, said it was the 
quite general viewpoint that the Commission was a “railroad” 
commission. Mr. Russell said he had never seen indications 
that the Commission was “railroad minded.” Chairman Couzens 
indicated that in view of the supposition about the Commission 
being a railroad commission that there should be provisions in 
the law to make certain that the Commission would not favor 
the railroads against the motor carriers. There should be no 
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fear on that point, said Mr. Russell. Reference to the charge 
that the railroads had driven the boat lines out of business 
brcught a statement from Mr. Russell to the effect that if both 
the water and rail lines had been subject to the jurisdictig, 
of the Commission such a thing could not have happened, 

Senator Brookhart did not see why there should not be 
“free and open competition” between the railroads ang the 
motors. If motor transportation were shown to be the best as 
the result of such competition, he asked, why shouldn't the 
motors have the business. 

Another reference to railroad land grants by Senator Brook. 
hart caused Chairman Couzens to remark that he did not gee 
why the senator got into the land grant question all the time. 

The committee adjourned the hearing until March 14. 





MUST USE TRAINS IN CALIFORNIA 


A recent order of the Department of Finance of California. 
intended to reduce the cost of state government, should make at 
least a small contribution to reviving railroad passenger reve. 
nues. It requires that all officers and employes of the state, 
in the interest of economy, discontinue the use of state auto. 
mobiles or private cars under state mileage permit, for long 
trips paralleling railroads. Comparative figures on the cost of 
the different modes of travel included in the order show the 
round trip rail rate between Sacramento and San Francisco as 
$3.60, against an average cost for a state automobile of $1244 
and $14.20 for a private automobile. The round-trip distance 
is shown as 190 miles. The cost of the automobile trips includes 
bridge and ferry fares. A comparison of the relative costs for 
the round trip between San Francisco and Los Angeles shown 
in the order indicate a saving of $17.97, train against the private 
automobile, and $6.60, train against state car. The rail fare, 
including Pullman, for the round trip of 812 miles, is given as 
$30.75. In the future, when automobiles are used, according to 
the order, a statement as to the necessity therefore must be 
included on the expense account. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES 


“An unusual record was established in 1931 by the railroads 
of the United States and Canada which in that year transported 
millions of pounds of dangerous explosives, millions of gallons 
of gasoline aS well as enormous quantities of acids, compressed 
gases, corrosive and poisonous liquids and hundreds of other 
dangerous articles without the loss of a single life, and with 
injury to only twenty persons,” says the American Railway 
Association. 

“This was shown by a report submitted by Col. B. W. Dunn, 
chief inspector, at the annual meeting held in New York March 
8 of the members of the Bureau of Explosives, which includes 
465 railroads operating more than 307,000 miles of line. 

“Property loss, according to the report, resulting from acci- 
dents chargeable to the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles, totaled $300,271 in 1931, the smallest amount 
for any year since 1915, when the tabulation of this information 
was started. Property loss in 1930 amounted to $425,719, which 
up to 1931 represented the low record.” 

“The record,” said Colonel Dunn, “for 1931 in respect to 
fatalities establishes a record which we may strive to equal but 
cannot surpass. During the past year, there were reported no 
fatalities whatever resulting from the transportation either by 
freight or express of dangerous materials. With all due regard 
to business conditions in 1931 and their effect on the volume of 
railroad traffic, I feel justified in asserting that volume of ship 
ments was not the determining factor in bringing about s0 
gratifying results. In 1930, there were nine fatalities and busi- 
ness volume has certainly not changed in a corresponding ratio.” 

“Despite the enormous amount of explosives transported by 
rail in 1931, no persons were either killed or injured in accr 
dents chargeable to explosives and the property loss totaled cnly 
$113,” said the association. “Sixteen accidents were reported, 
fifteen of which resulted from small explosions of toy torpedoes. 
The other accident resulted from an employe endeavoring t0 
destroy deteriorated smokeless powder that had leaked in water 
from a tank car. 

“Twelve persons were injured in accidents involving inflam- 
mable liquids, eight of which resulted from gasoline explosions, 
while eight persons were injured as a result of accidents involv- 
ing acids and corrosive liquids. Of the twenty injured, a col- 
siderable proportion was only slightly hurt.” 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 
The twenty-ninth regular meeting of the Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., March 24. 
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SOUTHWEST 


America’s great Southwest is, in many respects, 
a land apart. Nowhere else is there the same 
colorful background, the same vastness, the 
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same sun-bathed expanse of mountain, ranch 
and range. It is an empire unto itself; with its 
own romance and its own traditions. And an 
integral part of it, sharer in its growth and 
development since the early days, is the Santa 
Fe Railway. As typical of the Southwest as the 


. Grand Canyon itself, almost, is the Santa Fe. 
a And just as the Southwest country has pro- 
m4 gressed, so has the Santa Fe progressed; until 
ay today it is one of America’s best equipped and 


4 best operated railway systems. Double track 
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almost one hundred per cent of its entire extent; 
motive power and rolling stock built and main- 


ci. tained specially for transcontinental freight 
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service; a personnel thoroughly aware of and 
anxious to fulfill its obligation to shippers— 
these are the reasons why Santa Fe confidently 
bids for your freight patronage. 








ut 
Nowadays, when time is the essential element 
between shipper and customer, Santa Fe serv- 
ice —one line, on time all the way — over 
xX: 13,000 miles of rails — means benefit to both, 
” a sth, ¥ eee Route your next shipments to or from the 
y5 ininininininititeiniaiiiihihinncncntatites sf Southwest via Santa Fe. There is a Santa 
Fe freight man located near you. He'll be glad 
to know you. Get in touch with him. 


Ship via 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department wiil answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Application of Company Charges to Ship- 
ments from Points in Canada to Points in the United States 


Canada.—Question: In the February 6th issue of the Traffic 
World in the Questions and Answers department, “Canada” re- 
quested information in connection with the emergency freight 
charges on international traffic, and your answer prompts the 
following: 

While we note your explanation regarding Item 10 of the 
Decision in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, we would like to draw 
your attention to another clause in this same decision read- 
ing thus: 

Joint rates to and from foreign countries. 

It is not intended to increase the proportions of joint through 
rates to or from points in foreign countries accruing for the trans- 
portation in such foreign countries; the proportion of such rates 
accruing within the United States may be increased to the extent 
herein approved for domestic rates. 

Would this clause not indicate that only the United States 
proportion of -the haul could be subject to the emergency tax? 
Our conception is, that the Interstate Commerce Commisison 
having no jurisdiction over Canadian roads, cannot legally levy 
charges on the Canadian portion of an international rate with- 
out the concurrence of the Canadian Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. In so far as we can find, nothing in connection with 
this case has been before the Canadan Commission, neither 
are the Canadian roads a party in any way to this agreement. 

Your comments would be much appreciated. 

Answer: The effect of the provision in Ex Parte 103, which 
is set forth in your letter, is to insure the addition of the in- 
crease to the proportion accruing to the carrier in the United 
States out of joint through rates between points in the United 
States and Canada. It does not contemplate that the joint 
through rate shall be increased in any lesser amount than the 
increases provided for in the Tariff of Emergency Charges, 
except to the extent of limitations in the tariffs making refer- 
ence to the Tariff of Emergency Charges, in accordance with 
the Special Notice which appears thereon, reading: “This tariff 
is applicable only in connection with the tariff publications mak- 
ing specific reference to the tariff and to the extent indicated in 
such tariff publications.” 

Tariff Interpretation—Alternative Application 

New York.—Question: Jones Tariff 218G, I. C. C. 2253, 
effective March 12, 1930, publishes a commodity rate, Section 2, 
Item 7060, on excelsior, from Marinette, Wis., to Syracuse, rate 
base of 48 cents. 

Section 2, page 281, reads: “if charge under Section 1 is 
lower ... Section 1 will apply.” Section 1 of this tariff has 
been canceled (with exceptions) by Jones’ Tariff 490, I. C. C. 
2455, effective Dec. 3, 1931. Jones’ Tariff 490 publishes 5th class 
rate, Marinette, Wis., to Corning, N. Y., of 44 cents. 

What is the correct rate since Dec. 3, 1931, on excelsior in 
carloads, Marinette, Wis., to Corning, N. Y.? Can class rate in 
490 be applied or does commodity rate 218G apply? 

Answer: In our opinion the commodity rate in Section 2 of 
Jones’ I. C. C. 2253 is the applicable rate. Section 2 permits of 
the setting aside of the commodity rate only under one condi- 
tion and that is in case a lower rate can be found in Section 1. 
Inasmuch as no lower rate, in fact no rate, can be found in the 
latter section, the alternative basis falls and the commodity 
rate must be applied. We know of no case speecifically in point. 

In Steel City Lumber Co. vs. Blue Ridge Ry., 156 I. C. C. 592, 
the tariff provided distance rates in Section 2 and specific rates 
in Section 1, with the usual alternative clauses in each section. 
Because Section 1 did not carry a rate from the origin to the 
destination involved, the carrier contended Section 2 could not 
be applied. The Commission pointed out that Section 2 speci- 
fically provided a basis for rates between these points and the 
fact that the alternative provision failed of effect did not in- 
validate the Section 2 rate. 
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In Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. C. & N. W., 51 I. C. C. 630, the 
class rate section of the tariff provided that the rates nameg 
therein would apply only when lower than rates named in othe; 





sections. The other sections contained no rate between the 
points involved. The Commission held the class rate was in- 
applicable. 


The foregoing cases show, we think, that failure of the 
alternative clause to provide a lower rate in another section o; 
the tariff will not invalidate the one section, unless it ig gy. 
pressly so provided in the tariff. They also show that these 
alternative provisions must be strictly construed. Inasmuch 
as Section 2 of Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 2253 does not authorize the 
use of the class rates in Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 2455 when lower 
we do not see how the latter rates can be applied. 


Tariff Interpretation—Meaning of Provision “Destined To” Whey, 
Used in Connection with Proportional Rates 


Colorado.—Question: We have under dispute the legal rate 
to apply on a carload of sugar moving from Rocky Ford, Colo. 
rado, to Lebanon, Ky. 

The car in question moved via Santa~Fe to Kansas City, 
C. & A., to East St. Louis, thence L. & N. to destination. Rate 
assessed is as follows: 69% cents to Evansville per W. T, L, 
Tariff 159, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A2147, and 26 cents beyond per 
Emerson’s 10B, I. C. C. 165, through rate 95% cents. 

It is our contention that we can legally apply a combination 
rate over Louisville as follows: 48 cents to East St. Louis per 
Boyd’s 159G (see circle 19 reference page 32 of tariff, which 
reads “On traffic destined to points east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line as named in Item 10, as amended, of W. T. L. Terri- 
torial Directory 1-B, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A1934, rate will be 
48 cents per 100 pounds”), 27% cents, East St. Louis to Louis. 
ville, which is the 5th class rate, Jones’ 221A, I. C. C. 1460; 
18 cents beyond to Lebanon, which is a commodity rate found 
in Emerson’s 10B, or a through rate of 93% cents. 

Louisville is named in Item 10 of W. T. L. Territorial Direc. 
tory 1-B, while Lebanon is not named in this item. Since 
Lebanon is not named in Item 10 of the directory, it is claimed 
that we must apply the combination over Evansville. 

It is our contention that the Louisville combination applied; 
since Louisville is named in Item 10 of the directory, we may 
use the 48-cent rate to East St. Louis when shipment is destined 
Louisville; after arrival at Louisville we can rebill the shipment 
to Lebanon on the 18-cent rate found in Emerson’s Tariff 10B, 
page 79. 

Your opinion as to the legality of the combination over 
Louisville and your opinion as to the proper rate to apply will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: The condition attached to the proportional rate to 
East St. Louis was that it applied only on “traffic destined to 
points east of the Illinois-Indiana State Line,” as listed in the 
W. T. L. Territorial Directory. While Louisville is so listed, we 
understand this shipment was destined to Lebanon, Ky., and 
that it was delivered at that point. Apparently “destined to” 
means that the point named has been selected as the destina- 
tion, and that the shipment was actually sent to that “destined” 
point. Webster’s New International Dictionary defines ‘Destina- 
tion” as “The place set for the end of a journey; to which some. 
thing is sent.” 

In Western Bridge & Construction Co. vs. B. & O., 139 
I. C. C. 476, shipment moved from Vincennes, Ind., to McIntosh, 
S. D. There was no joint through rate. Complainant contended 
shipment should have the benefit of the Savanna, Illinois, com- 
bination, made up of 23 cents from Vincennes to Savanna, 46% 
cents proportional rate from Savanna to Aberdeen, S. D., and 
45 cents beyond to McIntosh. The Commission said: 


The 23-cent factor was subject to the following note: 

‘Where reference is made to this note, the rates will apply to 
Savanna, Ill., as proportional rates on traffic destined to points in 
the ‘Trans-Mississippi River Territory,’ as described below:” 

Aberdeen is named in the list of points described below this note, 
but McIntosh is not. Complainant urges that in constructing a com- 
bination to McIntosh it is first necessary to determine the rate to 
Aberdeen, which can be constructed by use of the 23-cent rate. The 
23-cent rate is restricted to apply only on traffic destined to certain 
named points, in which McIntosh is not included. Interpreting the 
word “destined” to mean the destination of the traffic, the 23-cent 
— ng not available for use in constructing a combination to Mc- 
ntosh. 


In the instant case, Lebanon, Kentucky, occupies the same 
relative position as McIntosh in the foregoing case. 
Shipping—Payment of Freight Charges Calculated on Rate of 

Exchange 

Massachusetts.—Question: I would like to have your advice 
on the following problem. 

A bill of lading was issued in New Zealand and the clause 
regarding the payment of freight charges is as follows: 

Freight for the said goods to be paid in cash (ship or cargo lost 


or not lost) on gross weight and/or measurement at the rate of 
one penny (1d) per pound plus ten per cent primage payable in 































For Boxes, Crates, Bales 
and Bundles. 


Acme Nailless Band cuts package costs, 

eliminates damage and pilferage, and 

assures safe delivery of the complete 

shipment. Thousands of traffic managers 

indorse it. Send for the new ‘Bound to 
get there” booklet. 


Acme Unit-Load helps Traffic Manager 


solve difficult bracing job 


Asbestos pipe is an extremely fragile product. And bracing a 
carload shipment of this product so that it will arrive at desti- 
nation in good condition is a man’s size job. Wood bracing was 
tried but was not adequate. Then, Acme Unit-Load was given 
a chance to prove its merits. It has done so. Now, asbestos 
pipe may be braced at low cost and shipped without damage. 


This incident adds another item to the long list of products braced 
with Acme Unit-Load, and adds to our many years of experience 
in helping traffic managers find the best way to pack and ship. 


When you are confronted with a loading or bracing problem, 
call on us. We have helped traffic managers save their com- 
panies thousands of dollars. No doubt, your company could 
also benefit through the use of Acme Unit-Load........ Send 
for the 24-page Unit-Load booklet which shows how to cut 
bracing costs and reduce loading time....... No obligation 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2844 Archer Ave., Chicago [SAVE Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ony of delivery in British sterling or equivalent, rate of exchange to 
e calculated on current rate at date of steamer’s arrival at loading 


port. 


There is no clause in the bill of lading which states that 
the rate of exchange shall be computed on the basis of $4.85 
per pound. On the arrival at port of discharge in the United 
States payment of the freight charges was offered on the basis 
of the current rate of sterling, namely, $3.36. An interpreta- 
tion of the above clause is that this freight is payable in British 
sterling, but for the convenience of clients located in countries 
other than Great Britain the freight may be paid in the currency 
of that country at the agreed rate of exchange. In other words, in 
the absence of any stipulation in the bill of lading as to the rate 
of exchange, the rate prevailing in the United States at the time 
the freight becomes payable is the one that should govern. 
However, the carrier is insistent upon the payment of the 
charges on basis of $4.85%4, although as stated the prevailing 
rate at the time the freight was paid was $3.36. 

Will you please advise me if there have been any court deci- 
sions which will enable us to deal with this carrier without a 
lawsuit? 

Answer: The only case we can locate which bears upon this 
question is the decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
in Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Cameron, 124 Atl. 638. In this case it 
was held that where the bill of lading on a foreign shipment of 
wool to a western port, and from there by rail east, specified 
freight charges in “freight, if payable at destination, to be at the 
rate of $0.4866 exchange,”’ rather than at sterling current rates, 
such provision controlled and precluded payment at a lower cur- 
rent rate of exchange; that where a foreign bill of lading speci- 
fied freight charges in pounds, shillings and pence, and providing 
that, if freight was paid at destination, the normal rate of ex- 
change was to be used, this did not give the option to pay 
either in American currency or that mentioned in the Dill. 
In this case the court said: 


On appellant’s contention, payment might have been in sterling; 
the mere fact that freight charges were stamped in pounds, shillings 
and pence at the point of shipment in Australia does not give rise 
to a contract that they were to be paid in this currency in a foreign 
country. There is nothing unintelligible or ambiguous in the words 
relating to exchange at $4.86. An exchange of currency or the rate 
of exchange determines the purchasing power or equivalent of the 
currency of our country as measured by or in the currency of an- 
other. As the rate which normally affects business transactions 
fluctuates from day to day, it is more commonly expressed as the 
current rate of exchange. When the rate is established by contract 
or otherwise, it is a fixed rate, and controls all matters brought within 
the scope of its operation. What is stamped on the bill expressly 
excluded current rate of exchange. 


While the bill of lading in the case cited above fixed the 
exchange rate at the normal rate of exchange instead of at 
the current rate of exchange, as in the instant case, the prin- 
ciple of the case we believe to be applicable to the bill of lading 
provision set forth in your letter, this provision seeming to 
plainly provide that payment of the freight charges specified 
therein was to be made at the rate of exchange calculated on 
the current rate. 


AIR AND OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Postmaster General Brown has transmitted to the Senate 
reports containing detailed information relating to air mail and 
ocean mail contracts as requested by Senate resolutions 53 and 
85, of December 19, 1931. The reports were ordered printed 
as Senate Documents 69 (ocean) and 70 (air). 


SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 


Scheduled air lines operating in continental United States 
carried 25,253 passengers in January, according to reports from 
31 of the 34 companies operating, according to the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce. 

Miles flown by the scheduled air lines reporting for the 
month were 3,475,833, express carried was 35,563 pounds and 
passenger miles flown were 5,966,998. A passenger mile is the 
equivalent of one passenger flown one mile. 

Comparable figures for January, 1931, are not available as 
monthly reports on scheduled air transport operations have been 
issued by the aeronautics branch only since July, 1931. 


AIR MAIL APPROPRIATION 


Efforts to increase or decrease the appropriation of $19,- 
000,000 for air mail service were unsuccessful in the House of 
Representatives when that item in the post office appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration. Representative Lankford, of 
Virginia, offered an amendment to increase the appropriation 
by $1,000,000, while Representative Allgood, of Alabama, offered 
an amendment reducing it $9,000,000. Both were voted down. 
Existing air mail services, it was asserted by those who 
favored $19,000,000, could be maintained for that amount of 
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money, and necessity for economy required that gover 


n 
expenditures be held in check. mental 





AIRCRAFT EXPORTS EXCEED PEAK YEAR 


Exports of aircraft in 1931 from the United States eXCeedey 
exports during the peak year of 1928, according to the Co 
merce Department’s aeronautical branch. 7 

Shipments of aeronautics products, including Complete gir 
craft, engines, parts and accessories, were valued at about 
$4,800,000 in 1931, as compared with $3,650,000 in 1928. 

Governments are coming more and more to demand the air. 
worthiness certificate of the aeronautics branch of the depart. 
ment as a guaranty of stress analysis, factory inspection and 
flight tests, according to the department. 


AIRSHIP AID BILL 
The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
held a hearing March 10 on H. R. 8681, a bill introduceg by 
Representative Crosser, of Ohio, to extend to airships govern, 
ment aid similar to that accorded American flag ships through 
ocean mail contracts. Representatives of the army, naw 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce, and of the 
aircraft industry appeared in support of the bill. 

Gharles L. Lawrance, president of the Aeronautical Chan. 
ber of Commerce of America, Inc., in a statement relative to the 
bill, said: 


















The chamber in supporting H. R. 8681, introduced by the Hop. 
orable Robert Crosser, believes that economic conditions at the present 
time make the passage of this legislation necessary to the full é. 
velopment of American air transport services. We regard this legis. 
lation as a constructive step towards the extension of American air 
transport and air mail business overseas to parallel the natural route 
of our foreign trade. 

_ The legislation embraced in the merchant airship act, if enacted, 
will permit American citizens to participate in the evolution of this 
important means of transportation, and will reserve for them a fair 
share of our future overseas air commerce. The helium resources of 
this country give American operators a potential advantage which 
is now ready to be utilized. 

The aeronautical chamber believes that American industry, with 
the encouragement of this merchant airship act, will accept the risks 
incident to pioneer operation because assured of the protection of 
laws similar to those now controlling shipping ventures, and because, 
if technically successful in maintaining scheduled flights, mail reye- 
nue at least may be counted on. 

The history of transport by airplane shows clearly that passenger 
and express revenue has been very slow to develop, and that without 
the support of mail revenue practically no air transport operations 
would be in existence today. 





~ 


E. A. Si 
Baltir 





TRANSPORTATION AT 1933 FAIR 


Representatives of railroad exhibitors at Chicago’s 193} 
World’s Fair met with officials of A Century of Progress 
Exposition recently for a general discussion of their plans for 
participation in the Fair. They were guests of the exposition at 
luncheon in the administration building and later toured the 
grounds and visited the travel and transport building in which 
the exhibits of the railroads will be located. 

Besides the railroads, the exhibitors in the travel and trans 
port building include producers of railroad equipment and 
supplies, automobile and truck manufacturers, and other agencies 
interested in promoting transportation. Up to March 1 this 
list included: Ahlberg Bearing Company; American Steel “ash 
Foundries; Bernard & Company, Inc.; Borg-Warner Corpore 
tion; Clark Tructractor Company; Cord Corporation; Dee Wite, 

Inc.; and Lodge Motors, Inc.; General American Tank Car Cor 
poration; Gray Line Sight-Seeing Company of Chicago; Inter 
national Harvester Company; Johnson Motor Company; Packari 

Motor Car Company; Pullman Company; Standard Oil Company ha 
(Indiana); Studebaker Corporation; Timken-Vetroit Axle Com 
pany; Timken Roller Bearing Company; Union Switch ani 
Signal Company; Walker Vehicle Company; Waukesha Motor 
Company; Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 

The General Motors Corporation has entered into a cor 
tract to erect a special building on the lake front near the 
travel and transport building at a construction cost estimate? 
at $1,000,000 for the exhibits of that corporation and its sub 
sidiaries. The Chrysler Corporation has likewise agreed 
erect a special building of its own, just north of the travel ani 
transport building. 

The transportation show of the fair will dramatize the story 
of the development of transportation by rail, highway, watet, 
and air in the last century. The dome of the “T and T’”’ builé 
ing, unique in achitecture, with its cable-suspended roof which 
permits an unobstructed diameter of 206 feet inside, has bee! 
reserved for historic and scientific exhibits of transportation ané 
transportation equipment. 
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PERSONALITY 


Over and above the physical equipment of the Chesapeake 













and Ohio Railway is the personnel organization which 





imparts a vitalizing human spirit to all relations. mal ¥ 


E. A. Stabler, G. A. Th H. Youn 


: os. g, G. A. 
Baltimore, Md. Washington, D. 


Your conception of the character and personality of our 
railroad is formed from the characteristics of the individuals 
with [whom*you have contact. These characteristics will 


vary, of course, but you will find one dominant trait in 





every C. & O. man—a real desire to be helpful. 


J. R. Royeroft, G. A. Cc. C. Divine, G. A. 
Charleston, W. Va. Cleveland, 0. 








Thus has been stamped on the railroad as a whole an 
individuality and personality, the outstanding quality of 


which is the spirit of understanding, helpful service. 





In every locality there is a well qualified representative 


W. A. Ginn, G. A. 
Ashiand, Ky. 


who can make this personality afford real assistance to you. 





ee 


P. R. Weidman, G. A. Arthur B. Lon G. A. Frank Z. Sims, G. A. L. F. MeFarland, G. A. $. —" a D- A. 
oledo, O. 


. go, G. A. Oliver W. Harris, » &. 
Cincinnati, O. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelpha, Pa. indianapolis, ind. Louisville, Ky. 


| CHESAPEAKE a4 OHIO 


‘“‘The Road That Service Built’’ 
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NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, March 9, 
went on record as opposed to the four-party trunk line railroad 
consolidation program. It also registered its opposition to the 
Johnson bill, which would force all common carriers to file 
their tariffs in advance and place regulation of intercoastal 
and other water rates in the hands of the Shipping Board, and 
to the Parker bill, which would place all water transportation 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

The conference unanimously and without discussion adopted 
a report of a special committee condemning the four-party plan 
of consolidation as tending to reduce efficiency and increase 
waste, and expressing the opinion that “there is no necessity for 
a general consolidation of railroads throughout the United 
States or the eastern region which would merge all lines into 
a few large systems.” 

The elimination of competition and the difficulty shippers 
might experience in dealing with transportation systems of 
colossal size were considered two possible disadvantages of 
importance that might result from the consolidation program. 

The report also pointed out that the reasons given by 
Professor Ripley in 1921 for establishing more than four systems 
in Trunk Line Territory were “as valid and as compelling now 
as when they were first stated.” The dangers pointed out ten 
years ago as lurking were still present, and must bg taken 
into account, the report said. 

The report concluded by summing up the four major rea- 
sons for opposing the adoption of the four-party plan of con- 
solidation, as follows: 


1. The plan is contrary to the purpose of the consolidation pro- 
visions of the transportation act. 

2. There is no evidence that the plan, if put into effect, will 
result in an increase of efficiency or in operating economy. On the 
contrary, there is ample support for the belief that efficiency would 
be lessened and wastes would be greater than under a less compre- 
hensive plan or under the present conditions. 

38. The plan, if carried out, will reduce railway competition in 
eastern territory and modify the conditions of commercial and in- 
dustrial competition to such an extent as to endanger the advantages 
which shippers in this territory have enjoyed by reason of the in- 
fluence of such competition. 

4. The plan, if carried out, would create railway systems of such 
magnitude as to prevent shippers from dealing with rail transporta- 
tion companies in the conduct of their daily affaiars with that dis- 
patch and promptness which is required in commercial transactions 
in this age and day. 


Parker McCollister, chairman of the legislative committee, 
submitted a report in which objections were voiced to the 
Johnson bill as against the public interest. The report also 
pointed out that the Shipping Board now had ample power, 
under the terms of the shipping act, to deal with unfair rate 
practices. The report follows: 


Steamship operations are conducted under circumstances entirely 
different from those of railroad operations and which make railroad 
regulation feasible. In the very nature of water tonnage, conditions 
from time to time exist making it economically advisable for ships 
to secure freight for an individual voyage at a very low rates, such 
as when cargo is needed for ballast or for some other reason, which 
rate the line could not economically maintain on general business. 

Shippers should not be deprived of the advantages resulting from 
such rates as steamship lines are able to offer under these ex- 
traordinary circumstances. It is doubtful whether the bill as drafted 
would apply to tramp steamers, the determination of this question 
probably depending upon whether in an individual case a tramp 
ship is a common carrier or not. There are probably many steam- 
ers which are not common carriers, and so long as these exist it 
does not seem feasible to attempt to obtain regulation of steamships 
which are common carriers. 

One of the apparent results of the bill would be to restrict the 
business to a few established steamship lines, and make it difficult 
or impossible for a new or small line to compete. It is the opinion 
of your committee that this would not be in the publbic interest. In 
so far as rates are concerned the shipper’s chief interest is in the 
protection against unreasonable rates. It is the view of your com- 
mittee that this is adequately afforded by the present shipping act 
4 <4 provisions are invoked and followed by the U. S. Shipsing 

oard, 


The Conference also voted to join with other Atlantic sea- 
board organizations in opposition to the proposed lower import 
and export rates which, it was claimed, would give south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports an advantage over New York and other 
north Atlantic ports. The Commission recently ordered the 
suspension of the lower rates in the South, and has set April 
18 for a public hearing. 

The conference refused to go on record as to legislation 
that would place in the class of “fighting ships” those foreign- 
flag ships which were considered to be providing undue compe- 
tition to American ships. W. H. Chandler said American ship- 


Ping interests were not agreed on the matter and Mr. McCol- 
lester said the legislation would enable the government to 
declare the North German Lloyd liners, Bremen and Europa, 
“fighting ships” and exclude them from American ports be- 
cause of their competition with the Leviathan. 
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On motion of J. A. Hoffman, vice-president of the Motor 
Haulage Company, the conference voted to send a telegram { 
all members of the state senate urging them to vote againgt th 
tax increase on motor trucks proposed by Governor Rooseye 

The special committee on railroad consolidation was heagej 
by William J. Mathey, traffic manager of the Publishers’ Asso. 
ciation of New York City, the other members being 7, y 
Van Metre, professor of transporjation at Columbia University: 
D. T. Waring, traffic manager of Stauffer Chemical Compan; 
Inc.; D. R. Crossley, vice-president of the Lehigh Warehoyy 
and Transportation Company, Inc.; W. P. Hedden, manager 
the Bureau of Commerce of the Port of New York Authority 
and Milton P. Bauman, traffic manager of the Atlantic Te, 
Cotta Company, of Jersey City. 

Mr. Mathey was elected chairman of the conference fy 
the coming year, replacing W. H. Chandler, manager of thy 
traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York, who 
resigned after several years in that post. 

Other officers elected are: Milton P. Bauman, first vice 
chairman, to succeed Mr. Mathey; Mr. Frankrich, traffic map. 
ager of J. C. Penny & Co., second vice-chairman, to succeed yy 
Bauman; C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager of F. W. Woolworth 
& Co, to succeed George M. Loeffler, Jr., traffic manager of 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., as treasurer, and George T. Stuffie. 
beam, director of Shipping Service Organization, reelected a 
secretary. H. H. Huston, traffic manager of Richardson ani 
Boynton Company, was elected to the board of governors, 





POSTAL LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The House of Representatives has passed a number of bill 
recommended by the Post Office Department, some of which ar 
intended to increase the revenue of the department. 

One of the bills, H. R. 8817, fixes a fee of $100 to be paid 
by an applicant for second class mail privileges and a fee of $1/ 
for reentry to second class mail privileges after a publication 
has lost its second class privilege. The Postmaster General 
estimated that that bill would add $500,000 to the revenue of 
the department annually. 

Another bill, H. R. 8818, pertains to the rates to be paii 
on transient second class mail matter. The purpose of the bill 
is to modify the rate of postage of 1 cent for each 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof now applicable on second class matter so 
that the fourth class or parcel post rates will apply when the 
postage at the latter rates would be lower. It is estimated 
such legislation will bring in additional revenue of $500,000. 

A third bill, H. R. 10246, increases the fees to be paid for 
domestic money orders, which, according to the estimate of the 
Post Office Department, will augment the revenues of the de 
partment by $1,250,000. The changes are in the first two rates 
and they are expected to yield increased revenue before set 
forth. 

A fourth bill, H. R. 10247, revises the fees for domestic in 
sured and collect on delivery mail of the fourth and third class 
which the Post Office Department estimated would produce an 
increase in revenue of $2,500,000. Among other things, the bill 
increases the fees for insurance from 8 to 10 cents for indemii- 
fication not exceeding $25. Another increase is from 10 to li 
cents in the charge for indemnification not to exceed $50. Some 
new rates are provided as well as additional service. 

Another bill, H. R. 10244, fixes the fees and limits of it 
demnity for domestic registered mail based upon what the Posi 
Office Department said was actual value and length of hail 
That bill, it was estimated, would increase the receipts of the 
department by about $7,000,000. 

Still another bill, H. R. 9636, authorizes the Postmaste! 
General to permit railroad and electric car companies to pre 
vide mail transportation by motor vehicle in lieu of service by 
train. This bill, it was explained, granted the department al: 
thority to carry the mail on bus or truck lines established bY 
railroads where passenger train service had been discontinued. 
In further explanation of the bill it was said if this authoriz 
tion were not given it would be necessary for the departmel! 
to advertise for star-route contract service at an added expensé 
of about $125,000 a year. 


EMERGENCY BOARD APPOINTED 


President Hoover, March 11, appointed an emergency board 
under the railway labor act to investigate and report o2 4 
dispute between the Louisiana and Arkansas and the Louisiana 
Arkansas and Texas and its brotherhood employes. The me 
bers of the board are: Chief Justice Walter P. Stacey, of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, of th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and Justice Julian H 
Moore, of the Colorado Supreme Court. 
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When a shipment requires the 


combination of minimum transit 
time and maximum dependability in 
service, mark it for Railway Express 
Air Service. By way of this modern 
system you can send a package 
across the continent in 28 hours, and 
from New York to Chicago between 
sunset and sunrise. 

When you mark a package for the 
air service of Railway Express you 
take advantage of four years of 
highly successful experience in this 
specialized field. You profit by the 
high speed of air transit without 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS 


sacrificing any part of the efficiency 
and dependability which have always 
been inseparable from Railway 
Express service. 

Recently announced rate reduc- 
tions add economy to the other 
marked advantages of flying express. 


Listed below are just a few examples. 


TYPICAL RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AIR RATES 


Based on a 5-Pound Package 
Between Old New 
NEW YORK and Rate Rate 

Seattle $13.00 $7.40 
Between 
CHICAGO and 

Denver 12.00 


Between 
CLEVELAND and 


Los Angeles 13.00 


Between 
SALT LAKE CITY and 
Great Falls 8.00 


Between 
MINNEAPOLIS- 
ST. PAUL and 
New York 13.00 


Between 
DALLAS and 
Kansas City, Mo. 8.00 





Here is the ideal combination of dependability and speed for all “Rush” 
shipments. Our nearest office will be glad to give you full information. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, 








INC. 
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Are Your Distributors 


GAMBLING 
With Your Money? 





ONSIGNMENT selling is 

often necessary and desirable 
—but from it flow many evils: the 
constant temptation to delay re- 
ports of actual sales, to swell 
inventories of goods on hand, to be 
careless of the goods themselves. 


Dealers returning consigned 
goods charge back the freight 
originally paid, and make the re- 
shipment with charges to be col- 
lected. The selling expense be- 
comes a dead loss; and the sales- 
man who is debited for commis- 
sion already paid lets out a loud 
howl — although the commission 
appears as unearned. 


Dealers in commodities subject 
to price fluctuation take advantage 
of the consignment seller at every 
turn: they ask for invoices when 
prices go up, then perhaps adver- 
tise price-cuts and give away the 
profit. Buyers everywhere pride 


themselves on their ‘‘standing’’ 














1999 Adams-Franklin Building, 


bY 






with salesmen which enables them 
to get ‘‘protection at the old 
price.”’ 

The use of A.W. A. merchan- 
dise warehouses by manufacturers 
reduces the evils of consignment 
selling by providing adequate con- 
trol. Title to the goods remains 
with the manufacturer so long as 
the goods remain in the ware- 
house. Dealers withdraw supplies 
only as fast as they can sell them. 
The warehouse reports withdrawal 
at once to the manufacturer, who 
bills immediately. 

Full details of this service, as 
well as a general outline of the 
plan by which A.W. A. ware- 
houses save American manufac- 
turers thousands of dollars annually 
in distribution costs, are contained 
in a bulletin recently published 
by our Association. Write today 
for your free copy. 
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Henry B. Shaw has resigned as chairman of the Vermoy 
public service commission to resume the practice of law jp 
Burlington, Vt. Governor Wilson has announced that Commis. 
sioner Stephen S. Cushing will be appointed chairman. 

T. E. Bond has been elected vice-president in charge of 
traffic, Elgin, Joliet, and Eastern. He was formerly traffic map. 
ager, having held that position since 1923. He has been in rajj. 
road work since 1902. 

T. C. Robinson has been appointed city freight agent, Cana. 
dian Pacific, at Winnipeg, Man., succeeding W. J. Rennie, who 
died. 

M. F. Button, freight claim agent, Fonda, Johnstown and 
Gloversville Railroad, Gloversville, N. Y., having retired op 
pension, the position of freight claim agent has been abolished, 
All claims are under the jurisdiction of W. J. Spraker, assistant 
general freight agent. 

P. D. Freer has been appointed freight traffic manager, 8, 
& O., at Cincinnati, succeeding H. R. Lewis, who died. 

Albert N. Williams has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago and Western Indiana and the Chicago Belt Line, succeed. 
ing E. H. Lee, retired. Mr. Williams, who has been general 
superintendent of the Soo Line, will assume his new duties 
April 1. 

Frank A. Bedford, former division freight agent of the 
American Bridge Company, former president of the Traffic Club 
of Philadelphia, and former alternate general chairman of the 
Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board, is now connected 
with the sales organization of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, at 
Philadelphia. 

Capt. D. A. Moloney, former operating manager of the Amer. 
ican Merchant Line, has been elected president of the reorgan- 
ized Newtex Steamship Corporation, which is to be managed 
and operated by J. H. Winchester and Company. H. E. Stocker, 
formerly with the Munson Line, is to be treasurer and operat- 
ing manager and A. H. Byrd, formerly of the Western Ocean 
Steamship Company, has been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager. The following new directors have been named: Fred L. 
Hewitt, of P. J. Baker and Company, bankers; J. Barstow Smull 
and Winchester Noyes, of the J. H. Winchester Company, and 
Eugene L. Norton, president of the Freeport Texas Sulphur 
Company. 

C. F. Norton has been appointed general agent, Texas Elec- 
tric Railway, with headquarters at Plano, Tex. 

John E. Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, has been elected a 
director of the Pennsylvania, succeeding Charles E. Ingersoll, 
designed. Mr. Zimmerman is president of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company and connected with other Philadelphia in- 
stitutions. 

At a ceremony in Chicago March 8, Kirby C. Jackson, oldest 
living employe of the Pennsylvania, received an engrossed testi- 
monial, framed in gold, in recognition of his “outstanding railroad 
career,” from Vice-President Newcomet, on behalf of the Penn- 
sylvania management. The occasion was Mr. Jackson’s hun- 
dredth birthday. He was on the Pennsylvania payroll for forty- 
four years and has been on the pension list for thirty years. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Transportation Club of Buffalo will hold a St. Patrick's 
Day luncheon at the Hotel Buffalo March 17. The Rev. H. 
Mooney will be the speaker and there will be a typical Irish 
luncheon with Irish songs by the New York Central Quartette. 





Albert E. Ellis, United States Department of Commerce, 
spoke on “Latin-American Countries” at a luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel March 7. St 
Patrick’s Day will be celebrated at a luncheon at the Jeffersol 
March 14. The ladies are invited. 





At the weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul at the Hotel Lowry March 8, John J. Courtney, attorney, 
spoke on “The American Ideal.” There was a program of 
entertainment. 





“Human Relations and the Crime Problem” were discussed 
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ailroads of the United States 

have led the way out of past 
depressions and they can be de- 
_ pended on to do their share now. 
America has always prospered 
when the railroads were prosper- 
ous, and it is worthy of note that 
the country, as a whole, never has 
been prosperous when the rail- 
roads were not. 

MissouriPacific willdoitsshare 
in the territory it serves... Em- 
bracing the Mississippi Valley be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, 
the Middle West between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, and 
virtually all of the Great Southwest. 


River gateways served by the Missouri Pacific in- 
clude Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, New 
Orleans and many intermediate crossings. Every im- 
portant port on the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans 
to the Rio Grande River on the Mexican border is 
served by the Missouri Pacific Lines. They also serve 
the Brownsville, Laredo and El Paso gateways to 
Mexico and operate through service to the Pacific 
Coast by way of both El Paso and Pueblo. 


When you think of this vast empire, think of Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines — A Service Institution — provid- 
ing superior passenger and freight service to every 
important gateway and community between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains and be- 
tween the Missouri River and Mexico and the Gulf. 


The Missouri Pacific Lines—route of the Sunshine 
Special, the Scenic Limited and a fleet of other de- 
luxe passenger and dependable freight trains. 
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MISSOURI 4.” #: 
PACIFIC .\7,’. - 


\ LINES 8) e283 DEPENDABLE 

‘ 34 ° " FREIGHT AND 

net is PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


- Auxiliary to Missouri Pacific Lines —— ~ 
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by Thomas P. White, Superior Court Judge, at a luncheop of 

the Transportation Club of Los Angeles at the Hotel Aley 
andria March 7. Entertainment included music by the Trang. 
portation Glee Club. 






































































A speaker and entertainment are promised for the monthly 
dinner of the Motor City Traffic Club at the Elks’ Temple 
March 21, 





Otto August Ernest, new president 
of the Sabine District Traffic Club, is 
division freight and passenger agent of 
the Santa Fe at Beaumont, Tex. }, 
was born in Furnessville, Ind., March 
25, 1876. He attended the district 
school there and at eighteen took his 
first railroad position as a telegraph 
operator at Porter, Ind. After work. 
ing in various capacities, he wag ep. 
ployed by the Santa Fe. He was ip 
southeastern Texas, with the Santa Fe, 
for a number of years before being pro. 
moted to his present position in Beap. 
mont. That appointment took place ip 
1920. He is married and has one daugh. 
ter and two sons. 








The Grand Rapids Transportation Club will celebrate $¢, 
Patrick’s Day at its monthly meeting at the Masonic Temple 
March 17. Music and a speaker are on the program. 





The Inland Waterways Corporation and waterway compe. 
tition were discussed by A. M. Corp, of the Wichita Chamber 
of Commerce, at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Wichita at 
the Innes’ Tea Room March 10. 





W. O. Cooper, the new president of the Greater Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Traffic Club, entered railroad service in 1888 on the 
short line, 16 miles long, running out 
of Cooperstown, N. Y. He left two 
years later to take service with the 
old National Express Company, which 
later was absorbed by the American 
Express Company, as express messen- 
ger on the same branch. He was trans- 
ferred in 1895 to Binghamton as night 
clerk and was promoted in 1897 to 
messenger running on the D. and H., 
N. Y. C. West Shore, and the Boston 
and Maine. He continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1913, with the exception of 
a few months in the Spanish American 
War. He then left to join the old 
Ansco Company at Binghamton, N. Y., 
as assistant shipping clerk. He was 
appointed shipping clerk in 1918 and 
continued in that position until 1925, 
when the Ansco Company was incor- 
porated with the A. G. F. A. of Berlin and became the Agfa 
Ansco Corporation. He was then appointed traffic manager, and 
in January, 1931, was made general traffic manager with head- 
quarters at Binghamton. : 








Theodore Brent, of New Orleans, will address a luncheon 
meeting of The Traffic Club of Chicago March 14, held under 
the auspices of the public affairs committee, on the subject, 
“Cheap Transportation Verses Regulation.” 





An “old fashioned Easter egg hunt in a new fashioned way” 
will be given by the Traffic Club of Dallas at The Stoneleigh 
Court March 26. Entertainment will include bridge and danciné. 





The Traffic Club of New York will give a St. Patrick’s Day 
party in its club rooms at the Park Central Hotel March 12. 
Dinner will be served and there will be dancing and other 
entertainment. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held its weekly luncheon 
March 7 at the plant cf Wilson and Company. 





At the regular meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of 
San Francisco March 8 at the Commercial Club, the following 
subjects were discussed: proposed legislation covering changes 
in railroad regulation, also regulation of intercoastal carriers, 
bus lings. and trucks; shippers deprived of reparation by. rout 
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PERSONAL SERVICE is a much overworked phrase. 


It can mean any number of things. 


But we—the Soo Line family—use it in a very par- 
ticular sense. We don’t mean that in our relations with 
you there’s a lot of personal contacting, back-slapping, 
and all those things too often called “personal service.” 


We are an impersonal organization doing personal 
things. 

What we mean is this: Every piece of freight we 
carry, a crate or a trainload, is handled exactly as if it 
were a personal matter with each one of us to see that 
it reaches its destination unharmed and on time. 


We consider ourselves on trial until we have per- 
sonally carried through, each of us in our own way, 
what you, the shipper, desires. 


That’s our idea of “‘personal service. 
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ing via other than shortest routes—179 I. C. C. 155 and 179 I. 
Cc. C. 174. 





Detailed explanation of the handling of freight in New 
York Harbor was given by J. T. McEntee, assistant general 
freight agent, Erie, at New York, at a meeting of the Traffic 
Study Club of Akron at the Mayflower Hotel March 7. 





The Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club will have a 
dance at the Old Heathman Hotel March 19. 





The sixth annual “athletic night” of the Traffic Club of 
New England will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel March 15. 
In addition to dinner and music there will be a number of box- 
ing and wrestling matches. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the 
Nicollet Hotel March 10 “wonders of the telephone world” were 
shown in talking pictures. Musical entertainment was a part 
of the ees which was arranged by P. E. Fader, Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company. 





On February 29 the Transportation Club of Peoria held its 
annual election, at which time the following were elected: L.L. 
Gruss, president; O. H. Thomas, vice-president; J. F. Hobin, 
vice-president; J. L. McVay, secretary-treasurer. 





The regular meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce March 7. There was a large at- 
tendance. John P. Magill, of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, was the principal speaker. A musical pro- 
gram was given by the Cliquot Club Esquimos. It was an- 
nounced by the entertainment committee that a minstrel show 
would be given at the meeting April 4 and that all arrangements 
were under the supervision of W. E. Savage, traveling freight 
agent, Southern Pacific, and that all participating would be 
recruited from the railroad representatives in the club. The 
club will be host to the Civics Club Council of Newark. On 
March 24 the club will be host to the Atlantic States Shippers’ 
Advisory Board. 





The Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a luncheon at the Ho- 
tel Statler March 14. The speaker will be Sergeant J. Wesley 


MR. SHIPPER 
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Brown, of the traffic division, Detroit Police Department Who 
will give highlights of the city traffic problems from a pojj 
officer’s point of view. The club has arranged for a “Ladies 
Bridge Tea” at the same hotel March 15. . 





The annual “off-lines” dinner of the Transportation Club of 
Toronto, United States railroads division, will be given a th 
Royal York Hotel March 22. John J. Cornwell, general counse 
of the B. & O., will be the speaker. ; 





Dr. Michail M. Dorizas, of the University of Pennsylyapj 
geographer, traveler, and lecturer, will be the speaker at the 
inaugural dinner of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia at 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel March 14. His subject will be Soyig 
Russia and the Trans-Siberian Railroad, followed by a brig 
summary of the Sino-Japanese situation. A musical revue yjj 
follow the speaking. 





The monthly dinner meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club o 
‘Greater New York was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel Marc 
8. Plans of the Port of New York Authority for a new inlanj 
freight station and other facilities to serve the city were dis. 
cussed by J. C. Evans, terminal engineer, and Colonel Philip 
Gerhardt, industrial consultant of the Port Authority. Ente. 
tainment was provided by club members. Miss M. F. Loesch 
gave vocal selections and Miss Johanna Riesel entertained with 
recitations. 





“Ladies’ Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City at its weekly luncheon at the Hotel Muehlebach March 7. 
Lieutenant Commander Eldridge, United States Navy, relate 
personal experiences in connection with the Chinese-Japaneg 
difficulties. 


SIX-HOUR DAY INVESTIGATION 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate con. 
merce committee, favorably reported to the Senate, March 1, 
the House joint resolution providing for investigation and re 
port by the Commission on the proposed application of the six. 
hour day to the railroad industry. The Senate passed a similar 
measure in the form of a concurrent resolution which does not 
require signature by the President but the House has not acted 
on it. A joint resolution must be sent to the President. 


Are you taking advantage of this electrified 
road’s strategic location when routing 
your freight in, out and through Chicago? 


If not, then 
advantage of 
















Nenutu cunor: 
SOUTH, SHORE: 


nections 


@ RANDOLPH ST. 


: | HICAGO 
‘KENSINGTON 


EWISCH 
GOR. AROS, 
1CAGO 


ou are not taking 
e speed, efficiency 
and dependability which electric- 
ity gives. You owe it to yourself 
ave our traffic department 
acquaint you with the distinctive 
service this road is giving. 
with three belt lines 
serving all Chicago steam lines, and 


@ Denotes Interchange with Railroads named 


direct interchange with elevenother 
steam roads. 

Door to door, less-than-carload 
deliveries in important classifica- 
tions are made overnight by the 
South Shore Line and affiliated 
companies between Chicago and 
27 cities of Indiana and Michigan 
without additional charges. 


Con- 


Wnm. Petersen, Traffic Manager 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE AND SOUTH BEND R. R. 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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PORT 





OF 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 








Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Now... 






Couldn’t You Do Busi- 


ness More Profitably at 
Close Range? 











A branch office or factory in-— 
Houston would be a distinct asset 
to many types of business. 








Houston is the largest city and the trade 
center of an enormous, growing market — 
a growing one, mark that — not a saturated 
one and Made in Texas’ goods receive 
first choice in this desirable market. 













Houston’s transportation facilities 
and dominance as a port are added 
advantages to stimulate export 
trade. 












No more ideal industrial sites are available 
than those along Houston’s 50 miles of 
channel, where prices are low, labor 
intelligent and plentiful, fuel from the oil 
and gas wells of Texas cheaper than any- 
where in the country, water supply abund- 
ant, taxes reasonable and weather semi- 
tropical the year-round. 











Any member of the Houston Port 
Bureau will be glad to discuss with 
you any problem connected with 
shipping, distributing or selling 
through the Southwest. 












Just phone, write or wire the nearest agent. 







PORT BUREAU 
REPRESENTATIVES 
HOUSTON 


J. RUSSELL WAIT H. S. CRAWFORD 
Menager Ass't. 






















J. C. MAYFIELD T. P. BARTLE 

Room 1600—10 East 40th St. 733 Board of Trade 
NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY 

Ashland 4-6024 Bowling Green 9802 












3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE : 3 oy-W AS 


S.S. CALIFORNIA 5S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- - 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 
Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Virginia . . . Mar. 19; Apr. 30 California . . Mar. 26; June 18 
Pennsylvania. Apr. 2; May 14 Virginia ... Apr. 9; May 21 
California . . May 28;July 9 Pennsylvania. Apr. 28;June 4 


and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie line 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York City 
(West eg ps Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. D 4-5800 


San A 
Clevelana, 1000 Huron Road 


When you toute your shipments via 
the American Mail Line President 
Liners you can be sure that they will 
arrive at destination in perfect con- 
dition and in the shortest possible 
time. No shipment too large . . . none 
too small. Every alternate Tuesday a 
President Liner arrives in Seattle from 
the Orient, every other Saturday one 

leaves for the Orient. 


Supplementing this is a fleet of express 
cargo liners with frequent sailings to 
Japan, China and The Philippines. 
For full information apply deskjNo. 6 


32 Broadway 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 S. Dearborn S 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
1519 Railroad Ave. So Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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PIPE LINE INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commen, 
in continuance of its inquiry into the matter of holding cop. 
pany operations in the public utilities group, has sent q ques. 
tionnaire to 175 groups operating oil pipe lines. Questionnaire, 
will be sent to other utility groups later. 

Recipients of the list of questions have been asked to » 
port the number of barrels of oil transported, both in maip and 
gathering lines, in the three years, 1929-1931. These data ate 
to be broken down to show the number of barrels transporta 
for companies, individuals and “others having no interest, 4 
rect or indirect, in respondent,” as well as the number of CU 
tomers served. 

Data are required as to income, storage facilities at points 
where the oil is to be sent through the trunk lines and whethe 
or not such facilities, in actual practice, are open, equally, , 
all who may desire to use them. Similar information has been 
requested as to facilities at intermediate or terminal pointy 
Information is also requested as to the ownership of Storage 
facilities at points where oil is received in the field, what right 
independent producers or companies have to use those facilities 
and for an explanation of “deduction of 3 per cent of oil py. 
chased” made by some pipe line companies. Information hy 
also been requested as to under what terms and contracts pip 
line rights of way were obtained. The recipients are also asked 
to state facts about ownership and control of the pipe lines anj 
the basis of their charges. 


OHIO VALLEY ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirty-second regular meeting of the Ohio Valley Ship 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Neil House, Columby, 
O., March 15. Commodity committee reports estimating the 
volume of freight to be shipped in the second quarter of the year 
will be presented and railroad representatives will report on cop 
dition of equipment and other matters. Opening remarks wil 
be made by J. G. Young, general chairman of the board, who vill 
preside. That will be followed by an address of welcome by 
Charles E. Nixon, president of the Columbus Chamber of Com 
merce. General transportation conditions and a survey of ge 
eral business will be made by W. J. McGarry, car service divi 
sion, American Railway Association, and W. E. Callahan, dis 
trict manager, will review conditions local to the board. Ata 
noon luncheon arranged by the Columbus Transportation Club, 
J. F. Deasy, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, will speak o 
“Railroad Problems and Possibilities.” 


TEXAS VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Figures have been compiled by the railroads showing that 
last year a total of 58,199 cars of vegetables were shipped to 
markets from Texas. No records are available of shipments 
by motor trucks. 

Cabbage and tomatoes were the two largest items, aggre 
gating 9,251 and 8,775 cars, respectively. Mixed vegetable 
came third with 8,489, making 26,515, or more than half of the 
58,199 cars shipped during the year. 

February this year was 305 cars below the same month 
last year, 6,917 to 7,222. The fiscal year movement on Marchi 
was only 195 cars below the same date last year with the 
exception of spinach, which is 1,001 cars short. 

Due to southwest Texas agriculturial conditions, most o 
the cabbage moves in winter, while most of the tomatoes move 
in May and June. Last year there were 27,570 cars of truck 
moved in January, February, March, and April. May and 
June are the heaviest movement months, when the whole state 
adds its bit to south and southwest Texas movements. Those 
two months showed a total of 20,667 carloads last year. 

Other items of more than 1,000 cars each last year were: 
Beets,'1,408; carrots, 1,235; corn, green, 1,033; grapefruit, 2,630; 
onions, 5,717; potatoes, 5,010; spinach, 6,510, and watermelons, 
4,082. Items of 500 or more cars each were: Snap beans, 606; 
cantaloupes, 715; cucumbers, 678; greens, 549, with sweet pot 
toes coming close with 498, 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 25060, Sub. No. 1. Louisburg Elevator Co., Louisburg, Kan., 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. 

Rates, coal, mines in Ill. to points in Kan. in violation section! 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25060. Sub. No. 2. A. F. Miller, Belton, Mo., vs. C. B. & Q. et @ 

Some complaint and prayer as to rates on coal, from points i 
Ill. to points in Mo. 

No. — Kansas City Pump Co. et al., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Altom 
et al. 

Rates, cast iron spive and fittings, points in Ala. and Tem 
to destinations in nsas City, Mo-Kan. switching district 
points of delivery on rails of Kansas City Public Service 
Dodson-Westport Div., in violation section 1 and aggregate 
intermediates clause of section 4. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 25085. Southwestern Sash & Door Co., Inc., et al., El Paso, T 
vs. A. T. & 8. F. et al. 
Rates, plate glass, Ottawa, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., and Toledo, 0. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
HARRY C. AMES H. D. DRISCOLL PAYSOFF TINKOFF 
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Successor to Keene & Ames and Attorney CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
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to Albuquerque, N. M., Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., and El Paso, 
Tex., in violation section 1. Ask rates and re eoaee. 
. 25086. Range Paper Co., Virginia, Minn., vs. D. M. & N. et al. 

Rates, wrapping paper and paper bags, Slob “and unprinted, 
toilet paper, Serr towels and napkins, and other paper articles, 
points in N. Mich., O. and Wis. to Virginia, Minn., in violation 
sections 1 and 3 undue reference alleged being for dealers at 
Duluth, Minn. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 25087. Alphonse Raymond et al., Montreal, Que., et‘al. 
sylvania et al. 

Rates, strawberries, points in Del., Md. and Va. to Montreal 
and other points in Gan in violation section 1. Ask reparation. 
. 25087. Sub. No. 1. Fruit Importers, Ltd., Montreal, Que., et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

The Buckeye Machine Co., Lima, O., vs. N. Y. 

Rate and charge, one os blower, Detroit, Mich., 
O., in violation sections 1 and 6. Asks reparation. 
Pn Louisville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky., vs. C. N. O. & 

Switching charge of $9 a car between points bm switching 
limits of Cincinnati, O., in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, the undue 
preference alleged being in favor of those having the benefit of 
= switching charge of $4.95 a car. Asks new charge and repara- 
tion. 

. 25090. Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, Ill., vs. Wabash. 

Rates, sand and gravel, Attica, Ind., to Stewardson, 

violation of section 1. Asks reparation. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


March 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
~~ 7” [ee Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
et a 


March 14—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 
17642 (and Sub. 1)—El Paso Freight Bureau et al. 
F. Ry. et al. 
March 14—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Glenn: 
24813—Parker-Young Co. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 
24830—Kelleher Corp. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


vs. Penn- 


C. et al. 
to Lima, 


Ill., in 


ve. A. FT. @ &. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
ginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 

e708 East Cary Street 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing wt! in One Book! 
‘or Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Merehandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS»: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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March 14—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Griffin: 
24768—Mitchelhill Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
1. & S&S. 3646—Classification ratings on fruits and vegetables jn 
ern territory. Weat. 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases and cases grouped d therews 
19732—American Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. R. C. B. H. he 
et al. (further hearing). R 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs, A. 
R. R. et al. (and “? ouped therewith) (further hearing) Rh 
connection with I. & S. 3646, 13535 and 19732). (in 
March 14—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Coyle: 
24386—Liberty Hide & Fur Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et aj, 
March 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 
|. & S. 3678—Vinegar from southwest and Kan.-Mo. 
March 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner McChord: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14470, filed by M.-K.-T. R. R. 


March 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 

19943 (Sub. 1)—North American Cement Corp. vs. A. & R. R, 
et al. (further hearing, on question + reasonableness of rates 
prescribed in report and order of June 9, 1930, in light of presen 
conditions), 


March 15—Washington, D. thr ey? Sullivan: 

Finance No. 91 Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for authority ty 
acquire control by lease of the railroads and property of th 
California, Arizona & Santa Fe Ry. except line between Needly 
and Mojave, Calif. 

March 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner DuBois: 
Finance No. 3849—Excess income of Mount Hood R. R. 
March 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 

24899—A. B. Cole & Sons et al. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
March 15—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Glenn: 

24850—B. G. Coon Construction Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
March 15—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner McChord: 

24752—M. A. Joy vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


March 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 
1. & S. 3683—Vinegar from Ill. to Wis. and Minn. 
March 15—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Griffin: 
24873—Norris Poultry & Egg Co. et al. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. etal 
March 15—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: 
24496—Birmingham Tank Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
March 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Glenn: 
1. & S. 3714—Alternation of class and commodity rates. 


March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22315—Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
23975—North Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 


et al. 
24370—D. L. Jennings vs. Pa. R. R. 


March 16—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Eastman and Examinen 
Mullen and Cooper: 
17000—Part 12—Rate structure investigation, non-ferrous metak 
(and cases grouped therewith), further hearing. 
March 16—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner McChord: 
— Section Application No. 14356, filed by Panhandle & Santa 
e y- 
March 16—Chicago, IlIl.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. 3700—Lead, Fostoria, O., etc., to C. F. A. points. 


March 16—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Esch: 

17000, part 8—Rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its products 
am related articles (and cases grouped therewith) (further hear: 
ing 

March 17—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 
24960—B. & M. Motor Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


March 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Griffin: 
24763 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—City of Beaver City et al. 
S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 17—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: 
24114—J. N. Brownlee, doing business as Brownlee Lumber Co. ws 
Southern Ry. (further hearing). 


March 18—Del Rio, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8996—Application Del Rio & Northern R. R. for auth- 
ority to construct lines of railroad from Del Rio to Senora ani 
from Del Rio to Quemado, Tex. 

March 18—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 3679—Peanuts to and from southwest. 
1. & S. 3679 (1st supplement)—Peanuts to and from southwest. 


March 18—Mankato, Minn.—Examiner Coyle: 

Brown County Oil Co, et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing, for purpose of affording complainants an opportunity to 
submit proof as to payment and bearing of freight charges ani 
to determine amount of reparation due complainants under find- 
ings in this case). 


March 18—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Griffin: 
24845—Egegerss-O’Flyng Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 


March 19—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner Fleming 
24836—Gulfport Chamber of Commerce vs. el M. & N. R. R. et al 


March 19—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Griffin: 

22930 (Sub. 2)—M. Campbell & Son et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
March 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 

1. & S.-3702—Petroleum products from southwest. 


March 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
24890—Transit on vegetable oils in southern territory. 


March 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 
— a wow et Co. (Dallas W. Knapp, trustee in bankruptcy), 
vs - Re . 
24794 and Sub. 1—E. a, and Fg E. Turner, doing business 4 
E. W. Biggs & Co., vs & P. Ry. et al. 


March 22—Washington, D. Pred Fath der Sullivan: 
* Finance No. 9215—Joint application Southern Bell Telephone & 
graph Co. and Mississippi Telephone Co. for a certificate that th 
acquisition by the former of the properties of the latter cmpast 
will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to 
rendered and in the public interest. 
March 22—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
Finance No. 9085—Joint application of Findlay ow? Ry., Cincinpat 
Sandusky & Cleveland R. R., C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., and N. Y.¢. 
R. for permission to abandon the railroad of the Findlay, | i. 

Ry. and a portion of the Findlay Branch of the C. S. & C 


vs, A. T.é 





